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The Totos arc a very small Scheduled Tribe community of 
West Bengal, numbering just a few hundreds. They live in the 
extreme north-east region of Jalpaiguri in Western Duars border¬ 
ing Bhutan. 

A little over a decade ago they were almost unknown to the 
out-side world. But during recent years interest is seen to be 
gaining in momentum to know the life conditions of this tiny 
group of people in more details who until very recently used to 
lead almost a secluded life due to living in a rather inaccessible 
area. This growing interest of the out-side world to know the 
Totos and their culture is due to publications of some facts 
relating to their life and activities in dilferent journals, news¬ 
papers etc. 

Mr. D. Sunder. Settlement Officer, Jalpaiguri, was deputed 
to survey the Western Duars in 1889-1894 and to take a stock 
of the people, their lands and the crop. The whole of Western 
Duars was then full of howling forests. Yet he had been to the 
Totos and published some notes about their habits and language 
covering about seven pages (Sunder, Survey and settlement of 
Western Duars, 1895). It was simply a broad description. 
Nothing in detail could be found in his report. Mr. J. Milligan, 
Settlement Officer of Jalpaiguri, carried on the second survey of 
Western Duars in 1906-1916. His account of the Totos is very 
brief covering only two pages (Milligan, Final Report of the 
Survey and Settlement operations in Jalpaiguri, 1919). He 
differed from Mr. Sunder in some points specially social and 
economic. A third survey of Western Duars conducted by Mr. 
B. Mukherjee in 1931-35 gave a very brief note on the Totos 
covering only half a page. Sir George Abraham Grierson in his 
‘Linguistic Survey of India* (1909), Vol. Ill, Part I included a 
brief survey covering about six pages of the Toto dialect. 
Jalpaiguri District Gazetteer, published in 1911, devoted only one 
page on the Totos. Mr. A. Mitra of Indian Civil Service (The 
Statesman, Calcutta, 1952, 27th April; The District Hand Book, 
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Jalpaiguri, 1953) and Mr. C. Sanyal (Uttar Bangla, Jalpaiguri, 
Bhadra, Sarodia, B.S. 1358, Asar, B.S. 1359; Ananda Bazar 
Patrika, Calcutta, April, 1947; Anirita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 
1947, 20th April) published sonic notes about the lotos in 
dillerent newspapers and magazines. These contain some scraps 
of information collected from Totos at different times. 1 2 

The first comprehensive study on the Totos was attempted 
by Mr. Charu Chandra Sanyal. In his own words, “1 was curious 
to know about them as they appeared to be simple and harmless 
people preserving many primitive virtues and 1 made a few more 
visits to their village between 1945 and 1953.”“ Sanyal made 
about half a dozen visits to Toto village from 1945 onward and 
the facts collected thereby on Toto life and culture arc the basis 
of his pioneering monograph on the Toios, “The Totos : A Sub- 
Himalayan Tribe” (The Journal of the Asiatic Society. Science, 
Vol. XXI, No. 2, 1955). In this monograph Mr. Sanyal touches 
upon various aspects of Toto life and activities hitherto unknown 
to the general mass. 

After Mr. Sanyal, Dr. B. K. Roy Burman, the then Cultural 
Research Officer of the Cultural Research Institute (now Deputy 
Registrar General, Government of India) was the next investigator 
to undertake a detailed ethnographic and sociological investiga¬ 
tion among the Totos. His Doctorate Dissertation was on this 
community. But unfortunately Dr. Roy Burman has not yet 
published his total work on the Totos. However, he published 
a few articles on the Totos in different journals. 

After Dr. B. K. Roy Burman, a group of scientific workers 
from the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, undertook a study 
on the Totos in March-April, 1962, from the sociological, demo¬ 
graphic and hematological points of view. A paper was published 
in 1964 in Vol. Ill, No. 2 of the Bulletin of Cultural Research 
Institute (P. Chakrabarti and K. Chattopadhyay, ‘Some Aspects 
of Toto Ethnography/ pp. 51-62), based on the sociological data 
collected among the Totos. Basing on the data on haematology 
an interesting article, ‘Yaws in Bengal/ appeared in 1963 in the 
Indian Journal of Dermatology and Venereology. 

Mr. C. Sanyal again went to Totopara in the month of 

1. Sanyal, 1955: 73. 

2. Ibid , 59. 
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March, 1960 and also made a trip in the winter of 1968. He 
made a comparison of the situation of the Totos observed by him 
earlier in his article, “Totos Revisited” (Vanyajati, Vol. XVI, 
No. 4, Oct. 1968, pp. 146-149). 

In addition to the above a few more articles dealing with the 
Totos came out in different newspapers. 

1 made a trip to Totopara in the month of March, 1969 to 
get a first hand idea about the latest position regarding this 
community. The Special Officer, Scheduled Castes & Tribes 
Welfare of Jalpaiguri district and the Teacher-cum-Organiser as 
well as the Assistant Organiser of the Tribal Welfare Centre at 
Totopara helped me to a considerable extent in the collection of 
different types of data relating to this little known community of 
West Bengal. Amefa Toto, popularly known as Panchayet, as 
also other Totos helped me a lot in making my trip a success. 

After return from Totopara, it is considered worth-while to 
prepare a report on the Totos incorporating facts relating to them 
as reported by different personnel from time to time, so as to 
have a full-lledged comprehensive up-to-date note about the Totos. 

In preparing the report, I took full advantage of the accounts 
of earlier authors as my visit to the Toto area was for a short 
period. As the main purpose of this report is to collate all the 
facts regarding the Totos in a single report, the same has been 
based overwhelmingly on the following writings on the Totos. 

1. C. C. Sanyal, 1955. The Totos: a Sub-Himalayan 
Tribe. 

2. C. C. Sanyal, 1968. Totos Revisited. 

3. P. Chakrabarti and K. Chattopadhyay, 1964. Some 
Aspects of Toto Ethnography. 

4. B. K. Roy Burman, 1964. A Note on the Socio- 
Mcdical Survey among the Totos. 

In addition to the above named article of Dr. Roy Burman, 
his unpublished report has also been consulted for the purpose. 
To maintain the atmosphere in tact, the languages of the above 
mentioned authors relating to Toto facts have also been repro¬ 
duced in the present report as far as felt necessary. The whole 
data on the Totos have been arranged systematically undei 
different chapters with necessary incorporation of the data collect¬ 
ed by me in appropriate places. 
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The report thus prepared, I hope, would be helpful in giving 
an up-to-date systematic profile of the Toto society in nut-shell, a & 
observed by different personnel at varied times and the same 
may profitably be utilised by future workers for detailed scientific 
investigations among the Totos. 



SETTLEMENT AND HISTORY 




“Totopara,” the only tract of land where a tiny little tribal 
group of about five hundred people known as ‘Totos’ is found to 
live in a cluster, is a small village situated in the Madarihat 
Police Station of Alipur-duar Sub-division of Jalpaiguri District, 
lying at latitude 89°20' and longitude 26°50'. 

Sanyal states, “As far as is known up to date all the Totos 
live on a cluster of three small hillocks (750' to 1250' above sea 
level) at the foot of the Himalayas. These hills form one unit 
which is named by the Totos as Boudo or Badoo (Tading). 
The Totos arc confined within this area and there is no regular 
Toto habitation existing anywhere else. All those people who 
were engaged to survey the western Duars and also the other 
Bengalis living in the neighbourhood recognized the hillocks as 
one unit and named it Totopara, Toto busti, Toto village or Toto 
hill. The generally accepted name is Totopara—the home of the 
Totos.” 1 

In this connection Roy Burman observed that except for 
three families who were expelled from their land by the Totos 
themselves and a few isolated individuals who voluntarily deserted 
their people, the rest live in Totopara. 2 

During my enquiry the Totos told me that there is a basti 
quite nearby known as Bandapani situated near the Tea Estate. 
In this Basti about six Toto females and two males reside. The 
Toto females were expelled from their society for marrying out¬ 
side their community violating society’s norms. One Toto male 
left for Nepal, another married a Bhutia woman and went to 
Bhutan and another one who had left Totopara earlier again 
returned to this place. 

Thus we see that excluding just a few, the Totos are confined 
solely to Totopara at present. But in the past the situation 
was not like that. The following account of Sanyal is expected 
to throw some light on this aspect of the situation about the 
earlier settlements of the Totos. 

Sanyal states, “Although the Totos are now found in only 
a single village there is evidence of other Toto settlements in 

1. Sanyal, 1955: 75. 

2. Roy Burman. 1964: 16. 
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the western Duars, a tract of country spreading from the river 
Teesta on the west upto the river Sankosh on the east, within 
the district of Jalpaiguri in West Bengal. The old settlements 
generally lie along an old road from Champasuri ferry ghat on 
the river Teesta within the deep Chumkdangi forest of Baikuntha- 
pur at the northern apex of the district of Jalpaiguri through 
the forests of western Duars to Alipurduar and thence to Sankosh 
ferry on the border of Assam. It would appear that the Totos 
generally selected the side of rivers where water was plentiful 
for their settlement.” 3 4 

He further states, “The history of the earlier settlements point 
to the fact that three to four generations ago a considerable 
number of Totos lived in Western Duars. There is no trace of a 
Toto settlement cither on the west of the Teesta or on the east 
of the Sankosh. So they lived in Western Duars. The whole 
area of Western Duars was under Bhutan till 1865 and probably 
due to depredation of the Bhutias, due to influence of other cul¬ 
tures and also due to the notorious malaria of Western Duars 
the number began to fall off till there remained no trace of any 
Toto in the old settlements in the plains of Duars. The small 
number that survived moved from place to place as a wandering 
tribe in search of a shelter. Evidences are not lacking to establish 
that some of them were absorbed in the Mech family, some went 
to Nepal and upper Bhutan and were probably incorporated into 
the people of the place. The few that could save themselves had 
to seek shelter in the very secluded and healthier portion of a 
hill surrounded by deep wood where they confined themselves 
strictly within its limits. This is the Totopara where they are 
slowly increasing in number. There is not a single Toto in the 
present Totopara who is able to tell the story of their past woes 
in the old settlements.”* 

Roy Burman states, “According to Toto tradition, they have 
been residing in Totopara for at least seven generations. Pre¬ 
viously the place was under control of Bhutias. In the sixties 
of the last century it came under the domination of the British. 
Since the very beginning it has been the British policy to keep 
Totopara as a sort of reserve of the Totos—allowing no other 

3. Sanyal, op. cit : 67. 

4. Ibid, 69. 
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people to settle there. The whole area of the mouza comprising 
of about 3.12 square miles was recorded in the name of the Toto 
Mandal or Chief on behalf of the whole community during the 
first settlement operation conducted by Sunders in 1889-94.” 5 6 

In this connection Chakrabarti’s remark is worth-noting. He 
states, “It is reported that the ethnic environment of the Totos 
was completely different about two generations ago when the 
inhabitants were solely Totos. At present there are a good 
number of Nepali families living in other hamlets of Totopara, 
on the hill slopes. Bhutias live 10 miles away from the village. 
Dayas, who Jive six miles off the village, are reported to bear 
customs and habits markedly different from those of the Totos. 
It is noted from different sources that the Totos were sent to this 
village by the Bhutias from Bhutan about eight generations ago, 
and they settled down here by expelling the Rabhas towards 
eastern direction (Assam). The Rabhas, and other ethnic groups 
now live in different parts of Jalpaiguri district at a considerable 
distance from the Toto community.”" 

Thus it is seen that the hills now occupied by the Totos were 
included in the occupied western Duars. The district of 
Jalpaiguri was formed on the 1st January, 1869, with portions 
from the district of Rangpur and the whole of Western Duars. 
The Totopara is included in Jalpaiguri district since then. 

About the origin of the Totos Sanyal states that the Bodo 
group in its various ramifications like the Koch, Rajbangshi, 
Mech, Caro, Tephu, Pani-Koch were the first to penetrate at least 
into the southern and central parts of Bhutan ; the Lepchas and 
other Sub-Himalayan Tribes speaking Tibeto-Burman dialects of 
the ‘non-pronominalized’ class (the Totos have provisionally been 
placed in the latter group by Linguistic Survey of India) and 
finally the Lokhe or Bhutanese proper, who arc really a branch 
of the Totos and it may be that the Totos are one of them or 
a mixture of them or a different and a distinct tribe, but in their 
dress and deportment they agree in a large measure with the 
Bhutanese with the special characteristics of their own. Sanyal 
further states that though the external influence might have ab¬ 
sorbed some of the Totos living elsewhere into the fold of other 


5. Roy Burman, op. cit : 16. 

6. Chakrabarti, 1964 : 51. 
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tribes, the small number that are living today in Totopara have 
preserved their distinctive characteristics. 7 

Ballalguri, situated at a distance of about 5 miles south is 
the nearest village of Totopara. Lankapara bazar is about 7 
miles away from which one can proceed to Totopara by follow¬ 
ing a number of difficult tracts. A good “Jeepable” road con¬ 
nects Ballalguri with Hantapara from which the distance of 
Totopara is about 9 miles only. 

Nearest Railway station is Hansimara situated at a distance 
of 10 miles from Totopara. But the communication to Totopara 
is more practicable from Dalgaon (18 miles) and Madarihat 
(about 20 miles). Railway Stations lying in between Siliguri and 
Alipurduar junctions on N.F. Railway. 

There are a number of foot tracks—(i) Ballalguri to Toto¬ 
para (almost inaccessible during monsoon); (ii) Chandkuna 
(Bhutan) to Chamurchi through Totopara and Lankapara in dry 
season; (iii) Totopara to Lankapara—all seasons. 


7. Sanyal, op. cit : 72-73. 
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According to 1961 Census Hand Book of Jalpaiguri District 
the total area of Totopara mouza is 1996.76 acres. There are 
169 houses and the number of household is also 169. Total 
population of the mouza is 1160 (Male 632 +female 528) of which 
Scheduled Tribe population is 616 (male 423 + female 193J. 1 2 

Sanyal states, “The entire area covering Totopara was stated 
to be 1,027.36 acres in 1866 by O’Donnel and Hodgson, 1,116.74 
acres in 1889-94 by D. Sunder; 2,003 acres in 1906-1916 by J. 
Milligan; 1996.96 acres in 1951 by census survey under the 

present Covernmcnt of India.The discrepancy is in all 

probability due to the fact that correct survey operations could 
not be done on account of dense forest within the area. Now 
the forest is comparatively thinner and in winter months under- 
growths dry up considerably thereby facilitating more correct 
survey.”" 

Regarding the salient features of the topography of Totopara 
it may be stated that with slight undulations and breaks for 
passing of streamlets, there are stretches of plain land though 
full of thickets, trees and pieces of stones, towards the South. 
The North is completely gagged with high hills and dense forests. 

A number of streamlets scale down from northern forests, 
towards the south, east and west. They are—Guati, Leingpangti, 
Nitingti, Dipti, Datingti. While there is perennial supply of water 
in Guati, the others remain more or less in moribound condi¬ 
tion during winter. Reservoir tank has been set up in 1953 by 
the Scheduled Castes and Tribes Welfare Department near the 
opening of Datingti. Water is supplied from here to villagers 
by pipe connection at three points. Besides the villagers them¬ 
selves carry water from the streamlets by bamboo tube-lines to 
different parts of the village. 

The villagers generally divide Totopara into the following 
ten parts: Panchayet gaon, Mandal gaon, Subba gaon, Mitrang 
gaon, Dumchi gaon, Puja gaon, Pakhagaon, Mangargaon, Poar 
gaon, Kabraboti. In the last three named parts Nepalis dominate 
while in the other seven Totos dominate. In between Mangar 

1. Ray, 1969: 48. 

2. Sanyal, 1955: 75. 
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gaon and Panchayet gaon the Tribal Welfare Centre of the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Tribes Welfare Department is situated, in Subba- 
gaon there arc primary school, agriculture marketing society and 
five shops. This is known as market area of the village. In 
the Puja gaon Toto temple is situated. 

Just behind the Tribal Welfare Centre a dispensary is being 
constructed by the Sweedish Mission. It has been reported that 
the dispensary will have provision for two to four beds. 

Sanyal states, “Three nearly flat hill tops.accommodate 

the entire village Totopara. The tops are known as Subapara, 
Dhumchipara and Panchayet para. There are 69 houses for the 
Totos, 4 houses for the permanent local merchants and 49 huts 
form the Mahakali Colony (Deosthan). The majority of Nepalis 
arc not permanent residents. They come for trade and make 
their temporary residence in Subapara. Only 30 Nepali families 
live in Subapara permanently. 

A forest cart road leads into Totopara and passes right 
through the small market upto Mahakali colony at the other end. 
The houses have no systematic arrangement. They are built) 
helter-skelter. There are four enterprising outsiders who selected 
this secluded backward site for business. They have come just 
to earn a living and make money but on the whole arc liked by 
the Totos. Three of them are Beharis (Bhojpuris). They are 
(1) Lachman, son of Patwari (deceased) who had started the 
first shop about forty years ago and Lachman, his son, is now 
carrying on his father’s business, (2) Sarokenath is doing busi¬ 
ness for 20 years and (3) Kedar is comparatively a new comer. 
One Bhutia, Kancha Bomjan, is doing the business for the last 
30 years. They have become permanent residents. During cold 
weather in orange season many more businessmen, mostly 
Nepalese, build temporary houses and stay for about six months 
using the village as a place for the purchase of orange from the 
villages further to the north in Bhutan. The hum of business, the 
porters bringing their loads of orange or taking them away and 
wholesalers making purchases for export to other places of India, 
enlivens the village. The permanent shop keepers keep stocks of 
rice, flattened rice (chira or chura), pulses, gur, sugar, mustard 
oil, kerosinc, salt and spices. Some cloth and a few shirts, coats, 
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blouses, blankets, hurricane lanterns, other household utensils etc., 
are also stored. Tea stalls appear in orange season only/’ 3 

In this connection it may be mentioned here that during my 
last visit to Totopara 1 found five shops, two arc grocery shops 
owned by Beharis, one cloth shop owned by a Marwari, one 
tailoring shop owned by a Nepali and a petty jwcllery works 
run by a Nepali. 

Toto houses are more or less clustered in the middle of the 
village in an asymmetrical fashion covering an area of 1 mile in 
length and J mile in breadth. There are breaks in between them 
with irregular contours. Nepali houses are found both in clusters 
and in isolation in the midst of the fields. Some houses are 
scattered on the top of the hills requiring difficult climb. 

Toto houses exist in clan-wise demarcated areas. Two of the 
clans live on the slopes of the hills in two different parts of the 
village. Other clans live in the plains below, in roughly defined 
areas. 

About the village pattern Chakrabarti has stated that the 
Toto village is more or less trapezoid in shape—the maximum 
north-south distance being 3 miles and the tapered cast-west 
distance l mile. The settlement of the village consists of several 
roughly defined territories reserved for the members of the 
different clans. Each and every area, occupied by respective 
clan members, bears a separate name of its own. Thus Arumpha, 
is the label for the north-east corner of the village which is 
occupied by the members of the Badubei clan. The village 
stretches upto the foot of the Bhutan hill in the west, bearing 
the name Amring and being occupied by the members of 
Dantrobei clan. The remaining areas are occupied by other clan 
members covering chandba, Eiya, and Tamding. The place for 
community worship is adjacent to the huts of Badubei clan. 
Burial grounds and clan emblems, locally known as ‘Chaisung’ of 
trees and stones, are found scattered over the village. 4 


3. Ibid, 77-78. 

4. Chakrabarti, 1964: 52-53, 





fig. 1 


Photographs by : A general view of Totopara, the only tract of 

land where a tiny little tribal group of about 500 
people known as lotos is found to live in a 
cluster. This small village is situated in Madari- 
hat police station of Alipurduar subdivision of 
lalpaiguri district. 


K. Raghavan, 

Movie Cameraman, 
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10. A woman wilh net 
child on her back 

11. A small girl taking 
water from the bamboo 
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FLORA & FAUNA 




I Flora 


Name common in 
the locality 


Toto Name 


[A] Pipul 

— 

Chiting 

Khayer 

— 

Tusing 

Lampute 

— 

Dausing 

Mandae 

— 

Dising 

Sal 

— 

Saising 

Simul 

— 

Anusing 

Moina 

—- 

Auasing 

Siris 

— 

Gunsing 

Guailo 

— 

Gising 

Taki 

— 

Trising 

Parare 

— 

Maising 

Duniri 

— 

Wating 

Kotus 

— 

Seting 

Sisnu 

— 

Machc 

Chilauni 

— 

Changsing 

Gokul 

— 

Jaising 

Nebhara 

— 

Muru 

Malota 

— 

Langroa 

Marange 

— 

Pagra 

Bahmara 

— 

Mchranga 

[B] Bamboo 

— 

Pasing 

Jackfruit 

— 

Danting 

Mango 

— 

Tanting 

Orange 

— 

Santra 

Lemon 

— 

Jamuse 

Banana 

— 

Umpi 

Pumpkin 

— 

Pagru 

Gourd 

— 

Parsi 

Bringel 

— 

Bugni 

Chittie 

— 

Muri 

Bean 

— 

Chipengse 

Sweet potato 

— 

Dusu 
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11 Fauna 


Elephant 

-- 

Hati 

Tiger 

- 

Kunga 

Rhinoceros 

— 

Lankha 

Deer 


Orenga 

Monkey 

— 

Lukha 

Hare 


Bangri 

Squirrel 


Teju 


The wild flora and fauna have a good deal of contribution 
in the life of the inhabitants of Totopara. During lean season 
large majority of the Toto families have to depend on jungle 
roots and tubers during April-May and Junc-July. A number of 
Toto families have to supplement cereals in their food with jungle 
roots and tubers during other parts of the year also. Different 
kinds of leafy vegetables serve as supplementary food items in 
all seasons. Fish is occasionally or rather very rarely caught by 
hand net or cast net in Torsa, Haori and streamlets of Totopara. 
Totos do not have any hunting weapon. Occasionally however 
they manage to catch hare, jungle boar etc. Different kinds of 
insects and spiders found in the forest arc reported to be greatly 
relished. Snails are collected by the Totos during the rains. 
They eat the flesh inside and the shells are burnt to prepare 
lime. 

Chilauni, khuyer, Sal, Simul, Moina trees serve as good 
posts for houses. Previously thatching grass used to be available 
in great quantity in the reserve forest by the side of Torsa. 
Leaves of Taki, Parare, Dumri, Sisnu etc. serve as fodder for 
cattle and pig. Lac used to be produced in good quantity on 
hundreds of Siris trees found in Totopara. But now lac-insects 
are reported to have almost disappeared from Totopara. There 
are quite good numbers of pipul trees in Totopara. Youngsters 
sometimes collect the pipul and sell to Nepali and Behari mer¬ 
chants. With the cash thus obtained they satisfy personal 
hobbies. 

Chakrabarti states in this connection, ‘The first thing that 
attracts the attention of outsiders is the presence of arcca trees 
en masse. The next flora which requires mention are shrubs of 
wild bamboos grown all over the village. Besides these, sal. 
peepul, siris, siring, sisu and innumerable vcrbenaceous and other 
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varieties of herbs and shrubs, as well as mango, jackfruit, lemon 
and other trees are found in the village. The fauna of this area 
consists of wild elephants, monkeys, tigers, deer, wild pigs, birds 
of different varieties. Besides these there are domesticated cattle, 
pigs, goats, dogs and fowls.” 1 

Sanyal’s remark is also worth mentioning in this connection. 
He states, ”1 saw a large nursery of areca nut plants. There was 
a scheme to grow a large number of them to help the Totos to 
earn some money by selling the fruits, A co-operative was 
formed through which were sold bamboos to the neighbouring 
tea estates earning a good profit to the members. The exploita¬ 
tion by middle men was being reduced.” 2 


1. Chakrabarti, 1964 : 51-52. 

2. Sanyal, 1968: 146. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES 




The Totos belong to mongoloid racial stock. They have 
sturdy body and limb. They are medium statured people with 
brown skin colour, straight hair, with scanty beard and moustache. 
Their forehead is characterized by medium height and medium 
breadth and eyes having epicanthic fold. 

Sanyal states, “The Totos have a flat nose, small eyes, broad 
checks and thick lips. Their complexion is not fair, rather 
swarthy. They have the face of a Mongolian but not the 
complexion.” 1 

Sanyal further states that D. Sunder and F. Grunning des¬ 
cribed the growth of long hair, beard and moustaches amongst 
the male Totos. But he could not meet any one with long hairs 
and beard. Some of them had a slight growth of stray 
moustaches and beard. The Totos cut down their hair on the 
back and sides leaving a long tuft in the middle and front. 2 In 
this connection my observation also tallies with that of Sanyal. 


1. Sanyal, 1955: 86. 

2. Ibid. 85. 




Chapter V 


DIALECT 




The dialect of the Totos has been classified by Hodgson and 
Grierson as belonging to Tibeto-Burman family of Sub- 
Himalayan group. The language is stated to be ‘non- 
pronominalized.’ The language of the lotos is just a spoken 
patois without any literary cultivation and it has been exposed 
to influences from other languages of the vicinity. Many words 
of Tibetan, Bhulias and Bodo and a few of the Bengali languages 
arc to be found in their vocabulary and in recent years the 
language has been subjected to a very close influence from 
Nepali and also from Bengali & Hindusthani. 1 2 3 

Chakrabarti has also observed that the lotos have a dialect 
of their own. But in conversation with an outsider, they often 
speak a language which appeared to be a corrupt form of 
Nepali. Most of them possess a smattering knowledge of 
Bengali and Hindi. 

Sanyal states, “1 am not a trained phonetician, but I believe 
the following alphabet represents adequately the sounds of the 
Totos. The vowels are: 
o, a, i, u, e, o, ae 

.All the above vowels can be nasalized and this 

nasalization is indicated by the tilde mark (^) above the 

vowel, e.g., 6 - 6; a - a; i - i. Theeonsonants arc on the 

whole similar to those of modern lndo-Aryan languages. Except¬ 
ing kh I have not been able to find any aspirated stop. The 
consonants arc as follows :— 

k, kh. g, c , j; t, d; t, d, n; p, b, m; y, r, 1: sh, h. 
There is a special palatalized ‘c’ sound which is slightly 

distinct from ordinary ‘C . 

A somewhat detailed analysis of Toto dialect has been made 
by Sanyal in his pioneer work on the Totos (The Totos: A sub- 
Himalayan Tribe, Journal of the Asiatic Society. Science. Vol. 
XXI, No. 2, 1955), in pp. 97-126. The same may be consulted 
for having a detailed idea about the morphology, grammatical 
process etc. of Toto dialect. Here Days, Months, Times, 


1. Sanyal, 1955: 97. 

2. Chakrabarti, 1964: 54. 

3. Sanyal, op. cit : 63. 
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Seasons, Colours, Directions etc. in Toto dialect are given 
below in order to present a preliminary idea about their 
vocabulary. 4 


Days of the week : The Totos recognize seven days 
forming one week. They begin the week from Sunday. 


Sunday 

— 

Ni-iu 

Monday 

— 

Shayi-iu 

Tuesday 

— 

Ni-hu 

Wednesday 

— 

Sha-shu-iu 

Thursday 

— 

Dii-iu 

Friday 

— 

Nai-iu 

Saturday 

-- 

Tu-u 

Months of the Year 


The Totos begin the year from the 

Bengali month Sravan 
follow it for 12 months. 

or 

English month July-August, and 

July-August 

— 

Kati-mashe 

August-Scptcmber 

— 

Agai-mashe 

September-October 

— 

Mam-Pum-she 

October-Novembcr 

— 

Mam-she 

November-December 

— 

Pagui-mashe 

December-January 

— 

Basha-mashe 

January-February 


Choito-mashe 

Fcbruary-March 


Jito-mashe 

March-April 

— 

Ashu-mashe 

April-May 

— 

Shavai-mashe 

May-June 

— 

Shingho-mashe 

June-July 

Times : 

— 

Badoi-mashe 

Break of day 


Sheni-tci-na 

Cock crow 

— 

Jeratong-pena : Habush Jirong 

Dawn 

— 

Jeng-pc-na 

Sunrise (Morning) 

— 

Shani-bohi-na or Hap-kong 

Before midday 

— 

Shani-gorpung 

Mid day (Noon) 

— 

Dibaimi or Shani-too-leina 

After noon 

— 

Dibai-na 

Sunset 

— 

Shani-hui-mi, or Shani-hui-na 
or Jirong 


4. Ibid: 103-107, 110-111. 
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Evening 

— 

Mari-moup-me 

Night 

— 

Lipuna 

Mid-night 

— 

Ni-shung 

Hour 

— 

Ghonti 

Day or today 


Hi-ni 

Yesterday 

— 

En-Ji 

Tomorrow 

— 

Jukung 

Week 

— 

Hati or sha-ni-u 

Month 

— 

Tari 

Year 

— 

Tari-batri 

Seasons : Totos know only of three seasons. 

Winter 

..... 

Shei-gu 

Summer 

— 

Sho-kong 

Rain 

— 

Tot-pung 

Directions: Totos understand 

only six directions. 

North 

— 

Iuta 

South 

— 

Lcta 

East 

— 

Nuta 

West 

— 

Deta 

Above 

— 

Iuta 

Below 

— 

Lcta 

Colours: Totos know 

of six 

colours. 

Black 

— 

Dashia long or Hampoa 

White 

— 

Cuimo-long 

Blue 

— 

Dingba-long 

Green 

— 

Maibe-long 

Red 

— 

Alua-long 

Yellow 

— 

lunioa-long 

Human Body : 

Hair 

— 

Puding 

Head 

— 

Pudong 

Brain 

— 

Leipa 

Eye 

— 

Mico 

Nose 

— 

Me-be 

Mouth 

— 

Niu-gang 

Tooth 

— 

Shitang 

Tongue 

— 

Le-be 
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Lips — 

Mi-gui 

Ear — 

Na-nung 

Face — 

Nuhong 

Chest — 

Tung-shing 

Heart — 


Arm — 

Ki-ring 

Hand — 

She-tang or kui 

Fingers 

Ko-re 

Palm — 

T amba 

Belly — 

Pahe-ma or Fc-ma 

Back — 

Keng-nu 

Penis — 

Poja or Loushi 

Vagina — 

Nako or Lishing 

Hip — 

Oaibc 

Thigh 

Kang-dung 

Leg — 

Ko-koi or ku-cho 

Foot — 

Tang-ba 

Blood — 

Uti 

Pulse — 

Cadi 

Respiration — 

Hana 

es, bruits. Flowers, Vegetables : 

Bamboo — 

Pushing 

Betel leaf — 

Pray 

Betel nut (arcca) 

Guai 

Coconut — 

Narwar 

Cotton — 

Shang 

Fruit 

Shemi 

Ciarden 

Leang 

Jungle 

Cung-ca 

Leaf — 

Lashu 

Maize — 

Shongja or Liang-cayna 

Mania — 

Mebc or Nimbe 

Tree 

Shing-ting 

Turmeric — 

Iumba 


Animals, Birds, Fishes, Insects etc. 


Ant 

— 

Papra 

Ass 


Pang-bu 

Bee 


Shoi-a 

Bird 

— 

Jia 
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Cat 

— 

Ming-ki 

Cow 

— 

Gai-ma-pika 

Cock 

— 

Ke-ka 

Crow 

— 

Aja 

Dog 

— 

Kia 

Elephant 

— 

Hati-rong 

Frog 

— 

Pabo 

Horse 

— 

Oa 

Leech 

— 

Ti-nia 

Owl 

— 

Guja 

Mosquito 

— 

Mijang 

Snake 

— 

Puia 

Tiger 

.... 

Kua 


3 




Chapter VI 


POPULATION 




According to the latest figure supplied by the Tcacher-cum- 
Organiscr of Totopara, in the month of March 1969, there are 
482 Totos, residing at present in Totopara. Out of the total Toto 
population of Totopara, 242 are males and 240 females. Table I 
presents the distribution of Toto population, sex-wise in different 
age groups. 

TABLE 1 

Sex-wise Distribution of Toto population of Totopara in 
different age groups. 

Total 

No. of Distribution of Toto population in different age groups. 

Families 


1 £ 

2 £ 

n B 

2 >x 


o e 

a i 

£ - 

— 

VO ~ 

— r~ 

r- 9 

— r*“» 

%% 

M F T 

M F T 

M F T 

M F T 

M F T 

M F T 

14 15 29 

47 62 109 

36 36 72 

34 22 56 

44 48 92 

47 39 86 


50 to 70 

yrs. 

70 yrs. above 


Total 


M 

F 

T 

M F T 

M 

F 

T 

18 

15 

33 

2 3 5 

242 

240 

482 

Table 

I shows 

that 96 families 

cover 

the 

total Toto 


population of 482. That means on an average a Toto family 
consists of 5 members, 2.50 being males and 2.50 females. About 
28.63 percent of the total population are found below the age 
group of 6. 26.56 percent of the Totos are found in the age 
group 6 to 17 i.e. fall within the school going age. About 36.93 
percent of the population are in the age group 30 to 50 years 
and the rest 7.88 percent are above 50 years of age. Thus the 
table reveals that among the Totos old men are few in number. 
Only 5 persons forming about 1 percent of the total population 
are above 70 years of age. If 11 to 50 years be treated as the 
productive age group for the females, then it is found that a 
considerable number of females, forming 45.42 percent of the 
total female population fall in this productive age group. 
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Further, 47.08 percent of the females are below 11 years of age. 
From the above it may indirectly be deduced that there is every 
possibility of the increase of Toto population in future instead 
of decrease, until and unless the community faces some 
misfortunes. 

Table I further reveals that females are found much larger 
in number than the males in the age group, 1-6 yr, where-as 
males in the age groups 11-17 and 30 to 50. 

Now let us examine the trend of Toto population as 
observed in earlier decades. 

Table II will throw some light on this aspect of the situation. 


TABLE II 1 

Toto Population in earlier decades. 


Source of 

Information 

Population 

Male Female 

Total 

Total No. of 
Households. 

Census, 1901 

72 

99 

171 

36 

Census, 1911 

125 

110 

235 

60 

Census, 1921 

140 

131 

271 

60 

Census, 1931 

- 130 

204 

334 

— 

Census, 1941 

159 

162 

321 

— 

Census, 1951 

— 157 

157 

314 

71 

Dr. Sanyal 1953 

162 

160 

322 

69 

l.S.1 Survey 1962 

— 206 

189 

395 

85 


Sanyal states that they were 322 in 1953 and 371 in I960. 
There were 13 births in 1959 with only two deaths. 2 

In an earlier phase Sanyal observed, “Through want of data 
it is not possible to sav definitely whether the Totos of Totopara 
are a vanishing people or an increasing one. The number was 
T71 in 1901 and now it is 322. The number of children and 
women in the community can alone give us a proper suggestion 
as to whether the people have a future growth before them. The 
Totos of Totopara do not remember the story of more extensive 
Toto settlements in the past. They know just their own village 
and no other place except where they might occasionally go to 
market or to find work within a range of a few miles. But 

1. Chakrabarti, 1964: 52. 

2. Sanyal, 1968: 146. 
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in consideration of the past Toto settlements in Western Duars it 
may definitely be said that a very large number of Totos have 
disappeared. The small number that settled in present Totopara 
is slowly growing.” 3 

In this connection it may be mentioned that during 1961 
Census, the Totos were enumerated as a part of the Bhutia 
community, and separate figure for Toto as such has not yet been 
compiled. 

If 1901 population figure for the Totos be treated as the base 
figure then we find that the Totos have increased uptil now, 
more than 180 percent. In other words it may be stated that 
the Totos are not dying out as is the general belief. 

Here it may be mentioned that in addition to the Totos in 


Totopara, the following groups of people 

are also found. 


Names 

Total 

Total 



Households 

Population 

1 . 

Nepali 

115 

658 

2. 

Behari 

5 

14 

3. 

Marwari 

1 

2 


Total 

121 

674 


That means out of the total population of Totopara (1156), 
other groups of people excluding the Totos constitute 58.30 per¬ 
cent of the total, the Nepalis comprising the largest portion, their 
percentage being 56.92. 

In this connection Roy BurmarTs following account is worth- 
mentioning. 

“With gradual dying out of orange production, the necessity 
for an alternative source of livelihood was being keenly felt. At 
the same time land-hungry Nepali people were pressing down 
from the hills for utilisation of the land, which was lying fallow 
after dying out of the orange groves. As the Totos were not 
accustomed to settled agriculture by plough, some of their leaders 
rather welcomed settlement of the Nepalis at Totopara. With 
their encouragement, a few Nepali families at first settled at 
Totopara about 30 years ago. Gradually their number began to 
increase, now there are more than 300 Nepalis at Totopara.” 4 

3. Sanyal, 1955: 77. 

4. Roy Burman, 1964: 16. 
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HOUSE 


Toto houses are built on bamboo platform with walls also 
made of bamboo splits. There is an uncovered projection of the 
bamboo platform known as ‘dui’ in front of the house. The 
houses arc built on wooden or bamboo posts about five to six 
feet above the ground. The roof is generally two sloped and 
thatched with grass. The thatch is held by means of bamboo 
splits tied at intervals with similar bamboo splits under-neath. 

Each hut has generally one room only, which is often divided 
into three parts— (i) Siri (sleeping place of the family members), 
(ii) Daichiko-siri (sleeping place of the guests) 1 and (iii) Jiri 
(place of the household deities). There is a separate cooking 
place called ‘merring’ in Siri and Daichiko-Siri each. Outsiders 
cannot go to Jiri or touch the merring in Siri. The room is 
generally 12' to 15' in length and 8' to 10' in breadth. Some 
times a small square window is found in one of the walls. The 
door which opens on the bamboo platform is about 4' to 5' high 
and 2' to 3' wide. The projected bamboo platform is about eight 
to ten feet wide running along the whole length in the front. 
This serves as their parlour where fuels, domestic utensils, etc. 
arc heaped upon for family requirements. During the summer, 
the members of the family pass their nights on this bamboo 
platform ‘dui’. For climbing on to the bamboo platform a tree 
trunk or a thick piece of a wooden plank (known as ‘Kaibei’) 
notched to anchor the feet is placed in an inclined position from 
the ground upto the floor of the parlour. Two bamboo posts 
support an inclined bamboo pole by the side of the stair to 
assist going up and down. 

The portion below the bamboo platform of the house is 
enclosed with bamboo and wooden bars and pig, goat, fowl ana 
other livestock are kept there. 

They have no latrine. They ease themselves through a hole 
made in the floor of one side of the sleeping room. The excreta 
falling on the ground is eaten up by the swine living below and 
they act as natural scavengers. 

In this connection Chakrabarti writes, “Generally, a hut is 
occupied by the members of one family unit. Additional mem- 
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bers, if any, live in ‘tungsa’ (auxiliary hut) which is situated 
either by the side of the main hut or in the middle of the 
Cultivable land. It has been observed that 15 individuals live 
in fourteen different ‘tungsas’; having commensal relationship with 
the respective main family units. The members who live in 
‘tungsas’, arc mostly widowed persons of either sex, related to the 
main family by kinship-bonds.” 1 2 

Some Totos maintain Kitchen gardens, by the side of the 
main hut with a bamboo-fencing, where areca nuts, vegetables, 
plantains etc. arc grown. 

Sanyal’s observations in 1960 in this connection are worth 
mentioning. In his own words, “the make of the living huts 
(No-Kosha) was the same as I saw eight years ago. Many houses 
were tumbling down some had the thatch of the roof blown 

away but not replaced. This was due to want of money. 

The old split bamboo pipe (oka) was falling into disuse. The 
newly installed cast iron pipes nearly replaced the old ‘oka’. But 
the galvanized iron pipes very often got damaged and failed to 
carry water. 1 found only one water tap in working order.”- 

During my visit to Totopara I found eight wooden houses 
of new type. These houses have been built with walls and 
raised platform both of timber and the roof of C. 1. sheets. 
These are single roomed huts as those of the traditional ones but 
contain two to three windows, unlike the traditional pattern. The 
persons who have built these new type of houses have also 
maintained their traditional huts side by side. The main house¬ 
hold activities etc. are still carried on in their traditional huts 
and the new houses are utilised for storing grains etc. and sleep¬ 
ing purposes. Cooking, preparation of house-brewn liquor, ritual¬ 
istic performances etc. are done in the traditional huts. On 
enquiry, it has been revealed that though the Totos have built new 
wooden houses they do not utilise these to the fullest extent due 
to the fact that the seats of the ancestral spirits (chima) still lie 
in the darkest comer of their traditional huts and this cannot be 
shifted to a new place. According to them this seat of the 
ancestral spirits should be in a place where it remained through 
generations, otherwise evil will befall on them and these will lead 

1. Chakrabarti, 1964: 53. 

2. Sanyal, 1968: 148. 
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to destruction. New wooden houses of the Totos may be regard¬ 
ed at present as out houses. 

Out of the 15 'lotos receiving house building grant (each 
getting Rs. 500/- for the purpose) from the Government the 
following 8 persons have already built new type of wooden houses 
and the rest have also intimated that they would start the work 
soon. 

1. Amefa Toto; 2. Dincsh Toto; 3. Ramesh Toto; 4. Magar 
Sing Toto; 5. Lase Toto; 6. Saona Toto ; 7. Chandranc Toto and 
8. Garbe Toto. 

These houses cost more than the amount the Totos get on 
house-building grant from the Government. The balance amount 
is paid by the lotos themselves. Generally the Nepali carpenters 
arc engaged for constructing these houses. 

Nepali houses are generally built on wooden platforms. 
Houses with plinths arc also not uncommon. The walls are 
cither of woven bamboo splits or of timber. They don't have 
any uncovered projection of the raised platform in front of the 
house as that of the l otos. The roofs arc thatched with grass. 



UTENSILS AND OTHER HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Very few Toto families have any thing that can be called 
bedding. Most of them lie on straw mattresses and gunny bags. 
Only a few families have got blankets (Dhusa) to cover off the 
winter chill. 

The people are generally so poor that they can hardly afford 
to buy or make any comfortable beddings nor have they any 
training in this line. The heat of the embers of the hearth keeps 
the room warm in winter night. 1 

Enamel wares are common for cooking purpose in all Toto 
houses. Earthen wares rather rarely occur, even three to four 
generations ago, metallic wares seemed to have become quite com¬ 
mon in Toto house. Bamboo tubes (Goja) and bamboo baskets 
(Doko) are most frequently used for carrying water and storing 
things. Almost all families have elaborate paraphernalia for pre¬ 
paring and drinking home-brewn liquor. There are (a) large 
earthen pot called ‘oti’ where liquor is kept for distillation; 
(b) ‘Jitting’ or filter made of bamboo basketry work; (c) ‘Tahati* 
or pumpkin spoon; (d) ‘Jitan’ or bamboo stirrer. 

Sanyal states, “they cook their food in iron pans (Korai) 
which they buy. This is called ‘Tosrai*. Recently aluminium or 
brass pitchers with wide mouth (Dekchi in Bengali) are used for 

cooking in some houses. It is called ‘loti’.The Totos 

use small metal or wooden bowls in which the children eat their 
meals and from which adults drink water or liquor. This they 
call ‘Poipa’ or ‘Cipui’. Generally they have no metal or earthen 
plates. But some of them use metal plates. They are called 
'cibrang.’ They eat their food on the big leaves of 
Altinianutans (Elephant grass or Taranju as called locally) that 
grow in abundance on the swamps of the hills and on plantain 

leaves that grow in the village itself.In fact their utensils 

are very meagre.” 2 

The most common implement is patang or dao with which 
they slash the jungle and with whose convex distal end dig holes 

1. Sanyal, 1955: 79. 

2. Ibid, 79. 
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in the soil for sowing kaoni. This is also used for splitting thin 
pieces of bamboo and cutting vegetables etc. A smaller size of 
knife is also kept by them which is generally used for cutting 
areca nuts. 

They use another type of big knife (the *dao* in Bengali) 
which is called ‘Daria*. It is used for cutting bamboo, wood, 
trees, animals etc. They use scissors for trimming hairs. Razors 
they have but are sparingly used as the growth of beard and 
moustache is very rare. These implements are all purchased 
from outside.* 

Only a few families have got plough and forked spades. 
Scythe and grinding stones (oangta) are common. Mortar and 
pestle arc also found in some families. 

The Totos use a head-gear of fabricated bamboo strips and 
leaves that protects the head and the back from the rain and the 
sun. It is bought from Bhutan. The Totos call it ‘Ghung.* The 
Bhutias also call it so. Many of the Totos have started using 
modern umbrellas. These are found in their households. 3 4 

Sanyal states, “A few years ago there was no indication of 
a lamp burning in any house at night. All the light was from 
the hearth. Only when going out at night they made use of a 
torch of a bundle of dried branches or sticks of bamboo. But 
now their habits have undergone revolutionary changes in this 
aspect. Some of the important persons amongst the Totos keep 
an open lamp or a hurricane lamp burning in the rooms in the 

night.A new word has come into their language!. It 

is ‘Lalting’ derived from the Bengali, Nepali, or Hindusthani term 

‘Lalten’ which is the corrupted form of the word lantern. 

They are now using matches. It is named ‘Daushiri’ which is un¬ 
doubtedly a corruption of the Bengali word ‘Diyasalai.’ Some of 
the Totos even now retain the age old habit of making fire with 
flint and steel.” 5 

Now-a-days, in one or two Toto houses Transistor Radios 
are also found. 


3. Ibid, 80. 

4. Ibid, 80. 

5. Ibid, 80. 





DRESS AND ORNAMENTS 


Traditional dress of the Totos appears to be a sort of proto¬ 
type of Bhutia dress though much more simple and primitive. 
They however do not have the sewn upper garments of the 
Bhutias. One piece of coarse cloth, tied at the neck is worn to 
cover the upper part and also the lower part upto the knee. It 
is tied near the waist with a cotton belt forming a big pocket 
above. Some males generally put on a piece of cloth measuring 
about 6 feet by 3 feet which hangs from waist upto the knees. 
Another piece of cloth of the same measurement is tied at the 
neck and this hangs upto the waisl in double fold forming a big 
pocket. This is called ‘Baoha’ or ‘Gado’. This pocket is used 
for keeping % pan-supari\ small knife and other articles of 
common use. At present, 1 found most of the people of youngei 
generation arc using cotton shirts and pants. These they purchase 
from the markets or prepare from the village tailoring shop. 
Some arc also found using hats like the Nepalis. It has been 
reported that the mill made cloth seem to have been introduced 
in the area at least three generations ago. 

The women tie a piece of cloth at the waist measuring 4 
cubits x 2 cubits that hangs upto the knees. This they call ‘Mera\ 
Another piece of cloth of the same size they wrap tightly at the 
waist and leave a loose pocket in it for keeping ‘pan supari’ etc. 
This is called ‘Bijing\ Another piece of doth of the same 
size they use to cover the breast and the back. This is called 
‘Tumba\ Some of them use a head cover with a piece of cloth 
of the same size called ‘Pari’. 1 

Now-a-days, some women wear a kind of blouse like the 
Nepalis which they purchase mostly ready made from the 
markets. It has been learnt from the villagers that a few Toto 
women can weave their own cloth with very primitive type of 
loom. 

In this connection Sanyal’s observation in 1968 is worth¬ 
noting. He states, “I again saw the Totos in the winter of 1968. 
The condition was nearly same as I saw in 1963. Only some 


1. Sanyal, 1955: 84. 
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young women were found dressed in mill made cloth, instead of 
their home made Ang-dung. The pattern of dressing was like 
Nepali girls. I enquired of their loom. One young lady told 
me that only the old women worked on the looms. They had 
discarded them.’" 

Ornaments are very few among the Totos. Necklaces made 
of coins like one rupee, eight annas or four anna pieces are very 
popular though rarely the Toto can afford to procure. Glass, 
zincjsilvcr and lac bangles arc also occasionally used. Silver rings, 
car rings etc. arc also used. In matters of fashion the Totos 
seem to be rather eclectic, taking from Nepali, Modesia, and 
Mcch indiscriminately 

Sanya! states that males as well as females use bangles of 
silver or of other cheap white metal. Men generally use one in 
each hand. The women use more than one. This is called 
‘Iring or Jiring. ,: ’ In this connection I am to inform that during 
my visit to Totopara I found only a few men, that too middle 
aged men, wearing bangles, others do not. 

Chakrabarti has also noticed that Toto males do not wear 
any ornaments excepting in a few cases where they are found to 
wear necklace of safety-pins and beads as amulets. Two of the 
Toto males were found wearing wrist watches. 2 3 4 One is Amefa 
Toto, the Adhyakhya (Head) of Gram Panchayct and the other 
one is Ramesh Toto, brother of Amefa. 

Sanyal further states that Toto women use a bamboo-made 
comb for dressing the hair. There is no special dress nor special 
mark to distinguish between a married woman and an unmarried 
girl.' 5 


2. Sanyal, 1968: 149. 

3. Sanyal, 1955: 85. 

4. Chakrabarti. 1964: 54. 

5. Sanyal. op . c/7: 85. 



HYGIENIC HABITS AND CLEANLINESS 

Let us now discuss about Toto hygienic habits and cleanli¬ 
ness. At first observations made by different personnel from 
time to time in this regard are presented below. 

Sanyal observed that Toto habits are very unclean. They 
rarely bathe. Bathing they name ‘Ti-Ducro’. They clean their 
clothing by simply washing in water. Even that they rarely do. 
They never use hair oil nor any form of shampoo. Now they are 
being taught to bathe, to wash their clothing with soap and to use 
hai r oil. After a year or two clean and well groomed Totos 
mi ght be seen. They buy scissors to trim the hair. There is 
no barber. One Toto helps another in this matter. The trim¬ 
ming is clumsy and uneven. They have hardly any growth of 
beard and moustache, hence the necessity of shaving docs not 
usually arise. They always chew betel leaves and areca nuts. 
They do not clean their teeth and so they have bad teeth. 1 After 
evacuation they do not use water for washing. Unlike the ad¬ 
vanced people of the plains they clean the soiled parts with stone 
or leaves of trees stored in the sleeping room. These serve the 
purpose of toilet paper. 2 

Roy Burman states, “The Totos are very dirty. Rarely 
they wash their body. After eating they do not wash their mouth. 
Even at times they clean their hand by rubbing on the ground. 
In recent years. Government have tried to inculcate habit of 
cleanliness among them. For the above purpose, soap has been 
distributed free, a few times. Further, for making water easily 
available to them, three tanks have been constructed in the village 
with supply of water through pipelines from a perenial source in a 
stream in the hill. But all these do not appear to have caused 
much differences. The Totos say that if they wash too frequently 
they will catch cold.” 3 

Chakrabarti also observed that the Totos are hardly at all 


1. Sanyal, 1955: 86. 

2. Ibid, 78. 

3. Roy Bunnan, 1964: 18. 
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concerned with the question of health and hygiene and as a con¬ 
sequence thereof suffer from several diseases. 4 

During my visit to Totopara many Totos reported to me 
that they have learnt to bathe. Some of them take bath twice or 
thrice a week and some once or twice a week. Some old Totos 
still do not take bath and their opinion is that due to the scarcity 
of tap water in their residential zone they can't take bath. A few 
Totos arc found using soap and hair oil. They purchase these 
materials from the village shop. Most of the Totos still wear 
unclean clothings and the reason given by them for this act is 
their poor economic condition which docs not permit them to 
buy soaps. However, some enlightened Totos, who had the 
opportunity to visit or stay in near-by town areas, usually wear 
clean clothes. They also use shoes, sandals, etc. Traditional 
way of hair cutting is falling in disuse, though it is restricted 
among small children and old Totos. others have their hair cuts 
from the barbers during their visit to the weekly markets. On 
the whole it may be stated that the things arc changing and as 
the Totos are gradually becoming enlightened they are becoming 
conscious about the modern notion of cleanliness etc. The sign 
that is noticed in this connection among the Totos is encouraging. 

Here something deserves special mention about their home 
surrounding. The hygienic condition of their house specially 
during the rainy season is simply repulsive. All sorts of rubbish 
heap up round the house emitting most bad smell and inside the 
houses also the condition is no less bad. The whole floor is 
covered with spittles dropped from time to time after taking betel 
leaves. 


4. Chakrabarti, 1964: 54. 



FOOD AND DRINK 


The Totos depend on different cereals during different parts 
of the year. Maize, Kaoni and Marua produced by themselves 
carry them for seven months. Even during the above seven 
months they have to supplement their diet by roots and tubers 
collected from the jungle. During rest of the year they purchase 
grains "- mainly rice and maize, from the market, by cash earned 
through trade. But only a few of the families can make up the 
shortage through trade. Most of them have to carry on wholly 
or mainly with jungle products for at least a few weeks in 
different seasons of the year. 1 

Fish is a very rare delicacy. Dried fish is sometimes pur¬ 
chased from the market. Meal is more frequently taken. Meat 
of cow, buffalo, pig. fowl, pigeon, deer etc. are all taken. 
Previously there was no check against eating the meat of dead 
animals. Carrion eating has not been abandoned even now but an 
attitude seems to be growing at least among the young generation 
due to propaganda by the Tribal Welfare Centre. It is reported 
that, cow sacrifice has become difficult due to opposition by the 
Nepalese. 

Main meals are taken twice daily—early in the morning and 
before dusk. Generally they take at these times one item of 
boiled cereal and one item of curry'. In addition they take some 
tea and fried bhutta, or simple tea in the noon time. Previously 
the Totos were very reluctant to take milk. But they now take 
it. if available. 

Food is generally prepared by the women. But not infre¬ 
quently the husband or the son docs it, if the housewife is busy 
otherwise or is too much under drink. 

In preparation of curry, oil is very rarely used. Mostly it 
is boiled with a little salt and chillies. 

About the food habits of the Totos Roy Burman comments, 
“Another food-habit with high degree of health hazard is the 
custom of carrion eating. Cattle, dead of diseases or killed by 
tigers, arc eaten with great relish. Sometimes these are preserved 

1. Roy Burman, 1964: 17. * 
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for days and eaten in putrid condition. Recently among the 
younger generation an attitude is slowly gaining momentum 
against the above habit. But this new tendency has not been 
able to change the actual habit of the tribe to any considerable 
extent.”- 

Sanyal states about the Toto food habit, “They simply boil 
their food. They take potatoes, onions, garlic, gourd, fish and 
meat all boiled. They fry the pulses on sand bath (a Hat pot 
with sand in it which is heated and the pulses arc thrown on the 
hot sand and parched) and then boil it before taking. They take 
vegetables simply boiled. They use salt and chillies and no other 
spices. They take rice, maize and marua boiled. They do not 
use cooking oil. Butter they make for sale. They do not eat 
butter. Milk they do not generally drink. It is given to the 


pigs for drinking. Now the children are being taught to drink 

milk.Jackfruit they cat before it is ripe.Recently 

they are learning to eat ripe jack fruit. Mango they cat when 
green.They are fond of meat of all animals excepting 


that of the horse, elephant, snake, frog, monkey, dog, cat and 
tiger. They eat the meat of dead animals and animals killed in 
the forest and left there for days to putrefy. This may have some 
connection with the skin diseases they develop. A story goes 
that they were in the habit of taking raw flesh. The Bhutias 
taught them to refrain from it in the name of God and take 
boiled or roasted meat instead and keep the mouth blood red 

by taking pan-gua (betel leaves and arcca nut).They catch 

fish, take out the scales and intestines with a small knife and 
boil the whole thing. They do not know how to fry and then 
cook. They take their meals three times a day, morning, noon 

and evening.All the members sit together and eat their 

means. The food is the same in health and disease. Black tea 
they collect from the neighbouring tea estates and markets and 
take the infusion in hot water with salt. But generally they pre¬ 
pare tea not from the tea leaves but from the bark and branches 
of khayer (catechu) trees by boiling them in water. They drink 
this red water without sugar and milk. Sometimes they add 
some salt.” 2 3 


2. Ibid, 18. 

3. Sanyal, 1955: 82-83. 
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During a later visit to Totopara Sanyal observed, “Dhanapatt 
was happy to announce that the children had learnt to drink milk 
and he was also trying it sometimes. Formerly the Totos never 
drunk milk. Some of the Totos, I learnt started using mustard 
oil in cooking. They boil rice, pulses, maize and dry meat all 
together and then put a little salt, green pepper and a bit of 
mustard oil. They now cook vegetables (Bircierhi) in the same 
way. The process of such cooking is called ‘Bircai Hang Kinai\ 

.The grown up children now take three meals a day. 

They lake rice in the morning and at night, boiled maize at 
noon.” 4 

“Eu,” a country made liquor, is their favourite drink, which 
they take almost every day. They are never more happy than 
when they can drink. Just after the harvesting is over there is 
bout of drink in every Tolo house. They are very fond of the 
liquor they ferment from rice, maize, marua and kauni. This 
gives them heat value and supply some vitamins. The brewing is 
done in every household. They put the kaoni or maize or marua 
or rice or a mixture of two or more of them in an earthen pot, 
pour water till it is about three inches above the level of the solid. 
A piece of root from a particular tree is put in the pitcher and 
left for some days. Gradually the frement sets in and the froth 
comes up to the neck and fill it up. Then the drink is ripe. It 
is taken undisjilled. Sometimes they buy prepared ‘bakro’ 
(fermenting substance) from the Bhutias to Ferment the grains. 5 

Roy Burman's comments in this connection are worth-noting. 

He states, “.shortage of food has been aggravated by the 

sacrifice of young livestock. There is another means by which 
great wastage takes place. The Totos consider it a distinctive 
trait of their community that they drink in any quantity alcoholic 
liquor or ‘eu’ made of Kaoni and marua produced through shift¬ 
ing method. During their village festival it is compulsory for 
every family to contribute a certain amount of ‘cu\ On average 
every family has to contribute ‘eu’ made of about 3 mds. of 
cereals in different festivals in a year. ‘Eu* consumed in the 
family is not included in the above estimate. This wastage again 


4. Sanyal, 1968: 147. 

5. Sanyal 1955: 83-84. 
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is not only responsible for deficiency in food, it is also responsible 
for wrecking the health in different ways.”* 1 

Next to ‘cu\ the topmost favourite of the Toto is betel leaf 
and nut chewing as a result of which their teeth are decayed very 
early. Both males and females prepare cigarettes with tobacco 
leaves folded in ordinary white paper which is available in the 
market. 

Some information has already been furnished regarding the 
sources of drinking water of the Totos. 

Only two hill springs supply their drinking water. During 
the rains many small springs sprout through the hills. The Totos 
put in split bamboo strips into the opening of these springs and 

get their supply of water.A piece is placed at the end of 

another and a chain of pipes carries the water to long distances. 
They are supported on bamboo poles or crosses. Such bamboo 
pipes are held at about four feet oil; the ground. Recently the 
West Bengal Government have erected three concrete tanks at 
different places and have connected them by pipes for conduct¬ 
ing drinking water from the springs. The old split bamboo open 
conduit pipes are even now liked by the Totos. The name of 
this drain is ‘oka’ in Toto language. 6 7 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the reservoir and 
pipe lines for supplying drinking water to the Totos were laid 
15-16 years ago. Three additional tanks were built up in the 
village for facilitating water supply. But in absence of provisions 
for their maintenance the tanks have become totally damaged and 
useless and the pipe line has also been considerably worn out. 
As a result at times there is acute scarcity of drinking water in 
the village. So what is urgently necessary is to plug the leakages 
and thoroughly repair the pipe line. It is understood that a 
scheme for economic upliftment of the Totos is under submission 
to the Government wherein there is a provision for the repairing 
of the pipe line. 

The water is generally clean and sweet, excepting on few 
occasions when it gets muddy during rainy season due to land 
slides etc. 


6. Roy Burman, op. tit: 18. 

7. Sanyal, 1955: 84. 
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It is reported that about two to three generations back orange 
trade was the main source of livelihood of the Totos. Orange 
was abundant in Totopara and in the area of Bhutan just to the 
north-west of Totopara called Tading. About half a century ago, 
the orange groves began to die out and at present there is no 
orange in Totopara. But even at present the orange trade plays 
an important role in their economic life. From the middle of 
October to the middle of November, most of the Toto families 
earn a good amount of cash by acting as porters for carrying 
oranges from the gardens of Bhutan to Totopara wherefrom it 
is exported to outside markets. A few' comparatively well-to-do 
Totos purchase small quantity of oranges from Bhutan and sell 
the same in Dalsingpara or Lankapara and Ramjhora markets. 

In the bumper days of orange little cultivation was practised 
by the Totos. It has been gathered that about two generations 
ago only shifting cultivation of Kaoni and Marua was practised 
in limited areas and that too in half-hearted manner. With 
gradual decline of orange trade, the Toto elders have switched 
over to agriculture and now-a-days this may be regarded as their 
main subsistence activity. Totos have learnt a good deal of agri¬ 
cultural activities from the Nepalese who have started settling 
here about fifty years ago. Important changes brought about by 
the Nepalese in this sphere are as follows : — 

(i) Clearance of jungle; (ii) Terracing of some areas; 

(iii) Introducing new techniques--(a) Plough cultivation, (b) use 
of forked hoe, spade etc., (c) Transportation, (d) Manuring; 

(iv) Introducing new cereals—(a) Paddy, (b) Bhutta, (c) New 
variety of Marua; (v) Introducing pulses of different varieties; 
(vi) ! Vegetables of different varieties. 

In a general way it may be stated that just after decline of 
orange trade, there was a swamp in the economic condition of the 
Totos but with extension of agriculture, there is a tendency 
towards redemption. 

Some of the salient features of the agricultural practices of 
the Totos are furnished below. 

(i) Both males and females participate in agricultural opera¬ 
tions; but the women do not till the soil. 
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(ii) At present most of the lotos primarily depend on 
plough cultivation. A few, however, have been reported to be 
practising shifting cultivation as well as plough cultivation. 

(iii) Cultivation of Kaoni and Toto marua (a variety of 
Marua cultivated by the Totos alone) and of Bhutta and Nepali 
Marua (variety of marua introduced by the Nepalese) are.practised 
by almost all the Toto families. Grains produced thus meet their 
requirements for about six to seven months. The rest of the 
year they are to carry on by orange trade and bamboo trade, 
labour, debt, collection of jungle roots and tubers etc. 

(iv) The Totos do not appear to be as hard working and 
proficient in agriculture as the Nepalese arc. Unlike the Nepalese 
they are very frequently found to leave out patches of cultivable 
land, rather than clear up the jungle and cultivate it. 

(v) Excepting a few old men, all the Toto male adults have 
learnt ploughing. Women donot participate in ploughing 
operation, though they may participate in all other agricultural 
operations. 

tvi) It has been reported that the following 14 Totos 
cultivate paddy. Aniefa, Alio, Ease, Garbo, Dandru, Mangar 
sing, Lamba, llarna, Mitrang, Sadrok, Aitoa, Sikarc, Dhanapati, 
Dincsh. 

(vii) One of the most arduous work connected with 
agricultural operations is that of protecting the crops from wild 
animals. Very frequently they construct bamboo sheds in the 
fields where they pass the night. Nevertheless, damage of crop 
is frequently very great. 

(viii) Some magico-religious rites are associated with diffe¬ 
rent agricultural processes, and the Totos count on these consi¬ 
derably for success of their crops. They however are also 
aware of the value of manuring and good agricultural operations, 
though very frequently they seem to be negligent about these. 

Now Roy Burman’s observations on this sphere of Toto 
activity are given below in order to throw more light on this aspect 
of the situation. 

Roy Burman states, “The whole area of the mouza comprising 
of about 3.12 square miles was recorded in the name of the Toto 
Mandal or Chief on behalf of the whole community during the 
first settlement operation conducted by Sunders in 1889-94. The 
same land system continues even now. But during this period 
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there has been a great deal of change in the Toto economy— 
particularly in the pattern of utilization of land. Previously the 
Totos used to produce orange extensively on their land. This 
was the main-stay of their economy. Along with orange produc¬ 
tion and trade in orange, the Totos used to carry on shifting 
cultivation of Kaoni and Marua to sonic extent. But about 30 
years ago orange production gradually began to decay - probably 
due to the effect of soil erosion and other surface deficiencies. 
About 20 years ago orange production practically ceased. 

With gradual dying out of orange production, the necessity 

of an alternative source of livelihood was being keenly felt. 

As the Totos were not accustomed to settled agriculture by plough, 
some of their leaders rather welcomed Settlement of the Nepalis 

at Totopara.Through contact with the Nepalis, the Totos 

have picked up the techniques of settled agriculture fairly well. 
They now cultivate maize, and small millets like marua and same 
to a considerable extent through plough culture. During last few 
years, 3 or 4 families arc cultivating paddy also. But side by 
side with settled agriculture, they are continuing shifting 
cultivation of Kaoni and a variety of marua locally called Toto 

marua.Apparently the Totos have been immensely 

benefitted by learning the technique of settled agriculture from the 
Nepalis, but they have been greatly losers too. All the best 
lands of Totopara have been taken over by the Nepali settlers 

during less than two decades.With the produce of their 

shifting and settled agriculture, the Totos can carry on for about 
7 months only. The period is indicated as follows : — 

Maize = July-September 

(Settled agriculture) 

Kaoni = August-October 

(Shifting cultivation) 

Nepali Marua -■ DeccmberJanuary 
(settled agriculture). 

Toto Marua - March-April 

(Shifting cultivation). 

The rest of the year they have to carry on with roots and 
tubers collected from the jungle and also with grains purchased 
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with cash earned through trade in orange, bamboo and 
livestock.” 1 

Let us now review Chakrabarti’s comments in this connection. 
He states, “The survey was carried out in the agricultural season. 
So each and every family was found busy in cultivation; for, 
except two women non-familial units living on begging, all others 
depend on agriculture. Generally, a family owns a plot of land 
for which it has to pay annual tax to the Government through a 
village tax collector. Share-croppers or agricultural day labourers 

are not found at Totopara.May to June is their 

season for plough cultivation. They employ bullocks to draw 
ploughs. The land is ploughed and left for a few days to dry 
up. Then another roiuid of ploughing is given. Next, after 
harrowing the field with the help of a wooden harrow, the seed 
is broadcast by hand. ‘Gaoni’ a kind of millet is sown in March 
and reaped in June. Maize is sown in March and reaped in 

July and August. A little amount of paddy is also grown. 

As the land for shifting cultivation is becoming smaller and 
smaller and as its yield is becoming poorer than from plough 
cultivation, the Totos are leaning more and more towards to 
plough cultivation, leaving their earlier mode of shifting 

cultivation.The Government of West Bengal is trying to 

improve their mode of production by giving them seeds, manures 
and other necessities on a co-operative basis. But it may be 
of sociological interest to note that the Totos are responding very 
feebly to such measures. Why that is so, has yet to be 
ascertained.” 2 

Sanyal’s comments in this regard are given below in his own 
words. 

“The Totos have enough land at their disposal. They select 

forest land for cultivation just outside their village....Many 

years ago the only implement they had was a bill-hook to make 

a hole and put some seeds there.Their cultivation is different 

in one respect from what is called the ‘Jhum’ cultivation of the 
Garos. Here the Totos put only one kind of seed in one hole 
whereas the Garos put in many kinds of seeds mixed together. 
. LateJ y they have learnt the use of plough. They buy 

1. Roy Burman, 1964: 16-17. 

2. Chakrabarti, 1964 : 55-56. 
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plough with iron ploughshare from the market in the plains and 
employ two bullocks to drive the plough. They even use a 

harrow (scraper, bida) made of bamboo.Kauni (Jong) 

is sewn in the month of March and reaped in June. Maize is 
also sown in March and April and reaped in July and August. 

This cultivation, it is said, they learnt from the Bhutias. 
Sometimes they sow kauni and maize on the same land. In some 
cases they sow maize after kauni is cut away. Marua (Mimbe) 
is sown in July and August and reaped in September and 
October. Paddy (Dibri or Toung) harvested in autumn, they 
grow in small quantity. It is sown just after the first rain in June 
and reaped in October. No other food crop they grow. They 

buy paddy from the plains. It is called ‘Maung’.The 

Toto owning cultivated land has a farm house (Nionkosha) on 
the land where the whole family resides during the season when 
crop ripens. This is like an ordinary house but smaller in size 

.The great danger to the crop comes from the wild 

elephants, boars and deer. They eat away the crop and destory 
it. This is the time when all the Totos arc alert. They make 
raised seats (Machans) of bamboo about 8'-10' above the 

ground in different areas of cultivation and sit there.They 

pass night after night in vigil on the platforms.” 3 

During his subsequent visit to Totopara in the month of 
March 1960, Sanyal observed, “I saw a large plot of land taken 
ever by the agriculture department for improved cultivation to 
divert the Totos from their age old ‘Jhum’ cultivation to normal 
ploughing. I also saw a part of a hill where jungle was being 
cleared and burnt to ‘Jhumming.’ Some of the Totos got interes¬ 
ted in ploughing and were taking active part in the Government 
cultivation but mostly as wage earning labourers. They grew 
‘Aus’ paddy to some extent. I saw a plot where sugar cane 
(minea) was growing a few carica papaya (churu-muru or cha- 
cashing) were there. Vegetables (Bircai-orbi) were also being 
sown. I saw some Totos carrying sugarcane sticks and chewing 
them. The officer-in-charge told me that he had allowed them to 
take away as many canes as they liked to have a taste of them 
and get interested in the cultivation. Papyaya and vegetables 
were grown to give them better food and to develop a liking for 


3. Sanyal, 1955: 80-81. 
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them. During my walk through the village I saw one flat bean 
creeper (Sina-Dolichos Lableb) on a bamboo ‘machang’. The 
Totos called the creeper ‘caprengsai’. I also saw the wooden 
plough. This they called ‘Cu’ (Chu, the handle ‘Annug\ the 
body ‘Cu\ the bamboo pole to harness the bullocks ‘Harish’). 
Some of the Totos took pride in saying that they could use the 
plough. A wootlen husking trough was found. They called it 
‘Sing’ and the pounding handle ‘Dibrung’. A round crushing 
machine of stone (Janta in Bengali) was also seen. This they 
called “Eako'f ”. 4 5 

Bui during SanyaFs next trip to Totopara in the winter of 
1968 he observed that the farming experiment of the Government 
had failed/* 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the Government 
Demonstration plot measured about 6 acres and was situated just 
by the side of the Tribal welfare Centre. During my visit at 
Totopara it was found that as per Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
Welfare Department’s instruction the cultivation in the 6 acres 
of land, (held as Govt, demonstration plot) is being carried out 
by 4 Totos (Amefa, Ramesh, Haba and Dinesh). The data made 
available from the local office of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
Welfare Department reveal that 11.36 percent of Toto families 
possess land below 1 acre, 48.87 percent 1-2 acres, 12.50 percent 
2-3 acres, 15.91 percent above 3 acres and the rest 11.36 percent 
of the Toto families have no land. It has already been mentioned 
that the whole area of Toto mouza was recorded in the name of 
Toto Mandal or Chief on behalf of the whole community during 
the first settlement operation conducted by Sunders in 1889-94 
and the same land system continues even now. But it has 
recently been decided by the Government to record the quantity 
of land on individual Toto names on the basis of the existing 
quantum of land already in the possession of the Totos. This 
is being done in order to protect them from exploitation from 
encroachment on their land by others. It has also been learnt 
that after initial phase of recording the land in their names Govt, 
would adopt suitable measures for distribution of land to landless 
Totos as also on the question of fixation of land quantum to each 

4. Sanyal, 1968: 146. 

5. Ibid, 149. 
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Toto as far as practicable and feasible so as to keep a minimum 
balance of holdings among the Totos in order to gvoid unforeseen 
future complication in this regard. 

The Totos arc subject to a capitation (Poll) Tax. It was 
first fixed by Milligan in 1911 at rupees one hundred and twenty 
in total per year calculated on the basis of sixty adults living in 
60 separate houses paying at the rate of rupees two per head per 
year. 

After the survey and settlement conducted under B. 
Mukherjec in 1931 this tax was raised to rupees two and annas 
four per head of adult calculated on this basis of 63 families. 1 * 

It has been learnt from the authorities concerned that after 
record of right of an individual Toto is established on land a tax 
would be fixed on each of them on the basis of land holding and 
this would not be much in view of the less fertile type of land in 
their possession. This would automatically strengthen their 
security of the possessed land. 

Sanyal states that many years ago they had extensive culti¬ 
vation of lac but of late it has dwindled down to practically 
nothing. The little lac they obtain is exchanged for rice, salt or 
clothing in the nearest market. 6 7 

The Totos told me during my visit that about two decades 
ago two hundred mds. or so lac used to be exported from 
Totopara. It is reported that the lac insects suddenly died away 
due to some unknown reason. 

They had formerly cultivation of short staple cotton (banga). 
But now only a few plants could be seen. The cultivation of 
this crop also has practically vanished. Now they buy cotton 
from the markets in the plains. 8 

They had extensive orange cultivation but they cannot say 
who started the plantation. There is none at present. It was 
their former money crop. In the last week of June, 1953, two 
experts were sent by the Government of West Bengal to Totopara 
to explore the possibilities of growing orange again and to help 
the villagers in becoming growers and sellers of this fruit rather 
than acting as porters in bringing it from Bhutan to their village 


6. Sanyal, 1955: 77. 

7. Ibid, 82. 

8. Ibid, 82. 
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and taking it to other centres for the benefits of the merchants. 9 
But their mission had failed. 

The villagers grow lime, areca nut and betel vine for local 
consumption. They also buy betel leaves from Bhutan and 
collect some for their own needs from the local forest where 
the leaves grow wild. The wild leaves have a pungent taste and 
are rough. The Totos do not mind them. 10 

It has been reported that the Ncpalis collect stones from 
Haori and prepare lime for construction purposes by burning 
them. There are many betel nut trees in Totopara. They 
consume themselves most of the nut grown by them. 

In this connection Sanyal states, “I saw a large nursery of areca 
nut plants. There was a scheme to grow a large number of them 
to help the Totos to earn some money by selling the fruits.” 11 
Later on he again remarks, “A few cocoanut trees were showing 
up, the areca-grove well formed.” 12 During my visit also I 
found a good number of full grown areca-nut trees. To me it 
appears that Totos have found a good deal of interest and value 
towards areca-nut cultivation. In addition to their own consump¬ 
tion they also sell the nuts to the local markets and earn cash 
money. 

There are about one hundred mango trees and a good 
number of jack-fruit trees in the village. They were evidently 
planted but by whom could not be stated by the Totos. No 
other fruit trees are seen in the village. The most interesting 
feature is that a thing like a kitchen garden growing vegetables 
is not to be found any where in the village. The Puja of 
Mahakal in July-August corresponds to the sowing season. There 
is no special religious function attending the sowing or reaping 
season as is common in other areas of Bengal. 13 

During my discussion with the Totos they have opined that 
agriculture is their main livelihood now-a-days and they are also 
quite aware that the increase of productivity depends upon 
etliciency and knack for the job. But they are facing one major 


9. Ibid, 82. 

10. Ibid, 82. 

11. Sanyal, 1968: 146. 

12. Ibid, 149. 

13. Sanyal, 1955: 82. 
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difficulty with agriculture that is the scarcity of water. According 
to them if irrigation facilities arc made available so that their 
land may get constant supply of water, they are sure of very good 
harvests from their land. This is a good sign of Toto thinking 
as this reveals in an indirect way their consciousness and knack 
towards agriculture, the mainstay of their economy. 

There are large number of bamboos in the surrounding hills 
which are utilised by the Totos both for personal consumption 
and sale. 

A co-operative was formed through which were sold 
bamboos to the neighbouring tea estates earning a good profit to 
the members. The exploitation by the middle men was being 
reduced. 14 

In July-August the shoots of the jungle bamboos arc collected 
by the Totos for preparation of a very delicious curry. vSome 
times these are sold to the plains markets and with the small 
cash thus earned they purchase salt and other necessities. In 
the winter season the lotos sell bamboos and with the cash thus 
earned, they generally purchase clothings, live stock, grains etc. 

Very rarely fishing is practised as a matter of hobby in the 
streamlets and in the Torsa, with hand nets or cast nets acquired 
from the Nepalese. This has very little economic value. No 
religious festivals are connected with fishing. 

The Totos are not hunters. Whatever may be their past 
records, they have totally forgotten the art of hunting. They 
have no bows and arrows, no spears, no traps, no guns. They 
have no history of any ceremony attached to the hunting 
season. 15 

The data furnished by the local office of the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes Welfare Department regarding the livestock 
of the Totos reveal that during May 1967 on an average a Toto 
family possessed 1.52 bull, 1 cow, 0.85 goat, 0.93 pig and 2.86 
fowls. 

In this connection the following comments of Roy-Burman 
are worth mentioning. 

“The quantity of livestock reared by the Totos is consider¬ 
able. On average each family has about 10 fowls and 3 pigs. 

14. Sanya], 1968: 146. 

15. Sanyal, 1955: 86. 
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Bovine cattle were previously reared by only a few families, but 
now about 50% of the families have bovine cattle. Due to some 
socio-religious custom of the Totos food value or commercial 
value of livestock however suffers considerably. The Totos per¬ 
form many village festivals annually, and besides, there are quite 
a large number of family festivals. During each of the above, 
they are to sacrifice fowls and pigs in large number. On average 
each family has to sacrifice over 30 fowls and about one dozen 
pigs or rather piglings in a year. Further, they have the custom 
of cow sacrifice, during some of the village festivals and during 
marriage. During recent years cow-sacrifice in village festivals 
has been practically given up, but cow sacrifice during marriage 
continues. The cow sacrificed for the aforesaid purposes are, how¬ 
ever, always the decrepit old ones which would have died other¬ 
wise within a short time. As such, the custom of cow sacrifice 
does not appear to have affected Toto economy significantly. 
But on the other hand sacrifice of young fowl and pig before 
they can grow up to optimum size seriously deflects their value.” 10 
In this connection Sanyal writes, “1 found attempts were being 
made to teach them to rear goats and ducks. A Hariana Bull 
was found to improve the breed of the cattle. But I was told 
that he did not give expected service. The department was think¬ 
ing of getting one siri bull.” 17 

It has been reported that coarse type of cloth, both for male 
and female is woven by only a few very old Toto women, with 
very primitive loom. Now this sort of cloth is worn by very few 
except on ceremonial occasions. Hence cloths are woven mainly 
for personal use in the family. Recently Dinesh Toto and Ratiram 
Toto got training in weaving from Sweedish Mission at Jorai in 
Cooch Behar District. However, they have not yet undertaken 
this work as their profession. 

Very crude basketry work, such as bamboo mattress, bamboo 
baskets etc., is known to some Totos. 

Among the Totos only a few know plough making. 

Carpentry and Tailoring are in the hands of Nepalis. Very 
recently two Toto young men namely, Choure Toto and Chan- 
dongpa Toto got training in carpentry from the Sweedish Mission 

16. Roy Burman, 1964: 17. 

17. Sanyal, 1968: 146. 
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Centre at Jorai. During my visit I found these two Toto young 
men earnestly working in the construction work of the Dispensary 
that is being built at Totopara. It has been reported that they 
are quite serious about this new type of profession and have 
shown quite keen interest and sincerity in this type of work, 
which was quite unknown to them. Further two Totos (namely 
Setappa and Durga) are getting their training in Agriculture in 
Sweedish Mission Centre at Jorai in Cooch Bcliar district. 

While dealing with industry Sanyal observed in his earlier 
visit in Totopara, “Practically there is no industry. There is no 
smithy, no carpentry. No one knows the art. It is indeed a 
peculiar village where everything for use is bought from outside 

but never made by the local people.The only industry 

that has survived the onslaught of time is spinning and weaving. 

.Every house has a loom made of strings and thread that 

hangs vertically from the ceiling.The home made coarse 

cloth is exclusively used by the female folk." 18 

In addition to the above the Totos also profess miscellaneous 
types of occupations. Some Totos have bullock carts which they 
let out on hire during winter for carrying orange, bamboo and 
also grains and wares of the shop-keepers. It has also been 
reported that during winter after the harvesting of Mama is over, 
many Totos earn livelihood by working as agricultural and non- 
agricultural labourers at Ballalguri, Jaigaon, Satali etc. Some get 
employment for a few days under contractors for road clearance 
in reserve forest. Collection of fuel wood is mainly the respon¬ 
sibility of youngsters in early teens and women. Feeding cattle 
is mainly the responsibility of youngsters in early teens. 

For betterment of the conditions of the Totos Government 
have sanctioned different grants such as. Artisan grant, grant for 
Reclamation of waste land, House-building grant. Cattle purchase 
grant etc. In addition, pigs have been distributed to them, meal 
allowances for boars were provided, betel nut trees were distri¬ 
buted. An Agriculture Marketing Society has been opened. In 
addition a Teacher cum Organiser has been provided in the Wel¬ 
fare Centre for day to day guidance of the Totos, for imparting 
primary education among the children as also many other miscel¬ 
laneous types of welfare activities. 


18. Sanyal, 1955: 82. 
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During his earlier visits to Totopara Sanyal observed, “The 
Totos are a poor people. It was gathered from them that they 
had better clothings and some of them had good ponies to ride 

about when they had the orange plantation of their own.It 

gave them some affluence. It is no more so as the plants have 
died out. The orange of Bhutan passes through Totopara to the 
people of the plains but the Totos work as porters earning meagre 
daily wages. 

They had extensive lac cultivation in the Sau trees of the 
reserve forests. Thanks to the enthusiasm (!) of forest officials, 
this cultivation has dwindled into practically nothing. 

They had short staple cotton (Banga) cultivation. This has 
also shrunk to practically nil. 

There was good quality of bamboo in the nearby forest which 
was highly spoken by Sunder and Milligan. This type is not to 
be found at present owing to wanton destruction without any 
attempt to replant. This was also a source of income for the 
Totos. 

The only source of cash the l otos have at present is their 
poultry. 

Thus the whole economic fabric of Totopara has broken 
down. The economic distress may eventually lead to the 
extinction of this tribe, inspite of apparent growth in their 
number, if a serious attempt is not made to revive their lost 
trade and cultivation.” 10 

About a decade later in 1963 Sanyal again visited Totopara 
and his observations about the Totos would be quite clear from 
the following statement of his own. 

Sanyal states, “Orange cultivation did not show up at all. I 
was informed that in the Trading Hills and Dayapara in Bhutan 
to immediate north of Totopara, the orange plants were also 
dying out. The Totos feared that they would have no orange 
to carry and earn some wages. They were seriously thinking 
of such an eventuality and told me frankly. The lac cultivation 
was not revived. 

I was pained to see that they were depending mostly on 
Government help and doles. Their initiative to earn and live 
was not so strong as I found in them several years ago. 


19. Ibid, 88. 
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Inspite of their extreme poverty they did not seem to feel the 
pangs of their want. They looked happy and laughed heartily 
and also talked gibblc-gabblc with me. 

They were absolutely honest and truthful. One police 
officer told me that recently he had evidences to suspect that they 
were not as truthful as before. But there was not a single 
case of theft in the last eight years. 

From what I observed, brief though it was, 1 was led to feel 
that along with attempts for their economic uplift some attention 
might have been paid to improve their initiative for personal 
agriculture, cleanliness and education. This would have made 
them masters of their means of production and not reduced to 
the status of wage paid labourers.” 20 

Sanyal again visited Totopara in the winter of 1968. He 
remarks, “The condition was nearly the same as I saw in 
1963 ” 21 

During my visit in the early part of 1969 Totos have been found 
to be very much aware that agriculture is their main-stay of present 
day economy. They have frankly admitted that they have now 
a well developed knack for agriculture and they can fully depend 
upon it if sufficient water is made available in their field through 
irrigational facilities. Side by side communication facilities 
should have to be improved so that they can maintain contact 
with the outside world in a more easy way. This will also help 
in a direct or indirect way in improving their economic condition. 


20. Sanyal, 1968: 148-149. 

21. Ibid, 149. 
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The Totos arc intensely conscious of their small number. 
They seem to have developed an inferiority complex about them¬ 
selves and try to conceal everything that does not confirm to the 
customs and standards of their neighbours. Commensal restric¬ 
tions of various types are observed in regard to the non-Toto 
people. But such restrictions arc much less observed with respect 
to Bhutias than Nepal is and others. 

The Totos speak a dialect of their own. But most of the 
males and females can speak Nepali. Bengali is understood by 
many and some can speak pidgin Bengali. 

(i) Clan : The Totos are divided into a number of 
exogamous clans. There arc thirteen clans as follows :— 
Baudhbei, Badubci, Linkajibei, Nurun-changobei, Dhirenchan- 
gobei, Nubcbei, Bangobei, Dantrobci, Mantrobei, Dankobei, 
Mankobei, Manchingbci, Pisochangobci. 

With a few exceptions members of different clans occupy 
different areas of the village. It is reported that different parts 
of the village arc known by different names and they arc expected 
to be cultivated by different groups of clans. Marriage within the 
same clan is prohibited. Marriage in mother’s clan in her 
generation or in mother's sister's husband’s clan in one's own 
generation is prohibited. Different clans have different ancestral 
deities (cheising) and they require to be propitiated in different 
forms. 

The members of Badubei, Baudhbei, Linkajibei, Nurunchan- 
gobci, Dhirenchangobci, Nubcbei clans cannot touch monkey 
and squirrel and cannot eat food cooked by women of any 
community other than Bhutia. 

Bangobei, Dantrobei, Pisochangobci clan members cannot 
touch squirrel and monkey but arc not to observe any restriction 
in regard to food cooked by any community. 

For the members of Dankobei, Mankobei, Manchingbei, 
Mantrobei there is no prescribed taboo. 

Some clans have separate clan houses and these clan houses 
are repaired annually. The different clan houses are used on 
different occasions by the tribe as a whole or by a clearly defined 
section of the tribe. 
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Baudhbei and Badubei clans have some special functions. 
There arc two drums of the Totos which are objects of special 
reverence of the tribe, one of them being considered male, and 
the other female. These drums are kept in the clan house of 
Baudh-Badubei and it is the responsibility of these two clans to 
take proper care of the drums. 

In this connection Chakrabarti states, “Interestingly, although 
the clans are exogamous in nature, intra-clan marriage was 
noticed in few cases in the Dankobei clan. This clan has got 
two divisions-upper and lower-based on their territorial 
segregation. Whether this division indicates dual organization or 
not requires further investigation.” 

“Earlier information on Toto subscribes to distinct marriage 
preference between particular clans, but the present survey shows 
that preferential relationships, if there were any, have become 

defunct.It is seen that the total number of marriages of 

each clan varied positively with the total number of clans 
involved, suggesting that there is little preference or choice of 

clans in Toto marriage.From another aspect an attempt 

was made to ascertain whether there exists any inter-marrying 
group between the clans in terms of two social attributes : (a) 
obedience to taboo in regard to monkey and squirrel and (b) 
commensality with the neighbouring Bhotias, Dayas and Lepchas. 

Taking each of the above attributes, the following features 
were noticed :— 

(1) Females of the taboo-obeying group had married 
within their own group in a proportion higher than that of the 
next group. 

(2) Males of the non-commensal and the females of the 
non-commensal clan-groups had married within the respective 

group in higher proportions.Contextually, it should be 

noted that, besides the regulation of matrimonial affairs, the clans 
perform several other functions in Toto society. Such as on 
marriage, special responsibility is vested upon Badubei man to 
officiate as priest. He is also assigned the duty to look after 
the sacred drum in the community house, and he is to offer 
offerings on behalf of newly married couples to the deity during 
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marriage ceremony. After death, he is the man to perform 
several funeral rites." 1 

Sanyal noticed that people of each clan used to live 
separately in separate groups. In his own words, "The remnants 
of this custom are still visible in Totopara. But with the lapse 
of time the rigidity has disappeared and all of them live mixed 
up *'* 2 

In this connection it may be noted that Chakrabarti mentions 
about the existence of 14 clans among the Totos whereas Sanyal 
and Roy Burman observed 13 clans. The spellings of these clans 
also differ from each other as would be visible from the chart 
given below. 


Sanyal 

Chakrabarti 

Roy Burman. 

Bodu-bc 

Badubci 

Badubei 

Bomo-be 

Bankobei 

Bangobei 

Boud-be 

Baudhbei 

Baudhbei 

Damku-bc 

Bongobei 

Dankobei 

Dantro-bc 

Dantrobei 

Dantrobei 


Dikbei 


Lcngkaiji-bc 

Dirinchankobei 

Dhirenchangobei 

Mangcang-be 

Linkajibei 

Linkajibei 

Mang Ku-bc 

Manchinbei 

Manchingbci 

Montro-be 

Mankobei 

Mankobei 

Nube-be 

Mantrobei 

Mantrobei 

Nure-cang-be 

Nubebei 

Nubebei 

Pishu-cankaiji-be 

Nurunehankobei 

Nurunchango-bei 

Tring-coreku-be 

Pisenchankobei 

Pisochangobei 

(ii) Family: 



Regarding Toto family and its management Sanyal writes. 

“A Toto family is very small and may be called a ‘simple family’. 

It consists of husband, wife and children. 

Adult unmarried sons 

sleep in others’ houses where there are no adult female members. 

Adult unmarried daughters sleep with the parents. When the 

children are grown up and married, the old father and mother 


live in a separate house. Children are sometimes severely beaten 


1. Chakrabarti, 1964: 61-62. 

2. Sanyal, 1955: 89. 
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by the parents if they do some gross mischief. Husbands some¬ 
times beat their wives.Yet the females are treated with 

distinct respect and enjoy a large measure of freedom which they 
never abuse. The wife is treated as an equal partner in 
household work which is shared by both the husband and the 

wife.The husband and wife remain faithful to each ether 

and very rarely one man takes two wives.” 3 

Table III will give an idea about the size of the Toto families. 


TABLE—III 
Size of Toto families. 


Total No. 
of families. 

No. of families having members— 

1 2-3 4-6 7-10 11-13 

96 

8 18 44 23 3 


The table shows that majority of the Toto families are in 
the medium-sized group i.c. having 4-6 members. Out of 96 
families 44 forming 45.83 percent fall in this group. Next in 
order comes big-sized families (7-10 members) forming about 
24 percent (23 families) of the total families. Small-sized 
families (2-3 members) are only 18 in number forming 18.75 
percent of the total. Single member units are only 8 in number 
(8.33%). Only 3 families (3.12%) may be regarded as very big¬ 
sized families having 11-13 members. 

Most of the Toto families arc of monogamous type excepting 
five which may be termed as polygynous type with Husband, two 
wives and unmarried children. Out of these five families the 
size of one is small, another is medium, two arc big and one is 
very big. 

Out of 96 families, 52 forming 54.17 percent are of nuclear 
type i.e. composed of Father, Mother and unmarried children. 
Out of these 52 families, 27 families are of medium size, 16 are 
of big size, 8 small sized and 1 very big sized. 

Among the Totos we find only 4 conjugal units i.e. where 
the Husband and Wife live together having no issue. 

There are two 2 units where the unmarried brothers live 
together. 


3. Ibid . 86. 
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As has already been stated there are 8 single units among 
them. 

Excluding the above, the rest 30 families forming 31.25% 
are of Extended type (including minimal, semi, full-fledged 
extended families) both vertical as well as lateral extended 
type, comprising varied types of relatives. Such as, Father, 
Mother, Father’s brother. Sister, Father’s borther's children, 
unmarried and married children with their married and unmarried 
children etc. Of these, 4 fall under small sized family, 17 arc of 
medium size, 7 big sized and 2 very big sized families. 

Almost a similar type of trend of the type of families among 
the Totos was observed by Chakrabarti during his investigation 
among the Totos in 1962. In his own words, “The structural 
analysis of Toto families shows that there are non-familial units 
(single-member unit), conjugal units (husband-wife unit), 
elementary family units (parents with unmarried children) and 
the patrilocal joint family units (parents with married children). 
These varieties account for the totol of 82 family-units and 3 

non-familial units in Totopara.The elementary family 

type is the most frequent among these people, accounting for 
more than half of the total families. Next in importance is the 
patrilocal joint family, constituting a little more than one third of 
the total family units at Totopara. This type comprises both the 
2-generation collateral and lineal families of the head of the units. 
The conjugal type accounts for one twelvth of total families at 

Totopara.out of three non familial units, one is a teen 

aged boy who belonged previously to his brother’s family, but he 
was obliged to establish a hut of his own. The remaining two 
non-familial units are widowed women of age above forty who 
are suffering from diseases and lived separately.” 4 
(iii) Marriage : 

Sanyal states that among the Totos marriage is not allowed 
within the same clan. There is no polyandry. Polygyny is 
permissible but not common. Widow marriage is not forbidden. 
Patrilineal cousins, i.e. those born of two brothers can not marry. 
But if their fathers are not born of one mother marriage is allowed. 
Own brothers and sisters cannot be married. 


4. Chakrabarti. op. cit: 60. 
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The age of marriage is generally twelve for the girl and 
fifteen for the boy. The question of consent of the parties does 
not arise as the marriage is settled by elder relatives. The 
negotiation of marriage is generally started by the husband of 
father’s sister, husband of mother’s sister or brother of mother of 
the boy. 

To the Totos chastity is a great virtue. There is no sexual 
indulgence before betrothal. Rarely has there been a case of 
rape or elopement of a married woman. 

A Toto will never marry any other than a Toto. If it is 
done as happened in some cases, he or she is cast out of the 
society and is not allowed to live in Totopara. However, he or 
she may be allowed to come back to the society if he or she 
cuts off all connubial connection with the non-Toto and performs 
prescribed penances which are generally community feeding and 
drinking. 3 

In this connection Chakrabarti states that monogamy is the 
common form of marriage among the Totos but polygyny is not 
ruled out. He noticed polygynous marriage in Toto families. 
The custom of sororatc is also practised occasionally, but 
levirate is prohibited. After a lapse of one year from wife’s 
death, a man can marry his wife’s younger sister; but a woman 
can not marry her husband’s brother even after that period. 
Widow marriage is also allowed in Toto society. 5 6 

It has been reported that divorce takes place in quite a 
good number. Generally it is the wife who deserts the husband 
and settles with a new mate. In such a case the aggrieved 
husband is compensated by payment of certain amount of money 
(varying from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50/-) and home-brewn liquor. 

About the incidence of divorce among the Totos, Sanyal 
states, “Some cases of divorce have recently occurred. The 
husband appears in an assembly of elders and swears the divorce. 
The wife is paid some compensation. In case the wife swears 
the divorce no compensation is payable to the husband. This 
newer system is probably due to the continued influence of the 
tribes living around.” 7 


5. Sanyal, 1955: 90-91. 

6. Chakrabarti, 1964: 56. 

7. Sanyal, op . cit : 91. 
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Chakrabarti also states that divorce is prevalent among the 
Totos. The intending persons appear before the elders and pray 
for the divorce. 8 

(iv) Kinship : 

Some of the kin terms of the Totos are mentioned below 9 :— 


Aunt (Father’s younger 
brother’s wife) — 
Aunt (Mother’s brother’s 
wife) — 

Bride 

Bridegroom — 

Brother — 

Elder brother — 

Younger brother — 

Twin brother — 

Child — 

Daughter —• 

Father — 

Husband — 1 

Young husband — 

Old husband — 

Father-in-law (wife’s father) 

„ (Husband’s father) — 
Mother-in-law (wife’s mother) 
„ (Husband’s mother) — 
Brother-in-law (wife’s brother) 
Sister-in-law (wife's sister) 
Husband of sister-in-law 
(wife’s sister) — 

Mother — 

Elder Sister — 

Younger Sister — 

Mother’s sister — 

8. Chakrabarti, op. cit : 56. 

9. Sanyal, op. cit: 107-108. 


A-te 

Ma-mi 

Na-ma 

Ma-wa 

E 

A-pu-c 

E-pu-e 

Dadasha-me : Dadcsh-me 

A-pe 

Ceng-me 

Apa 

Kong-wa or Denga or Dambe 
Ko-oa 

Shako-denga 

Jua 

t» 

Ju-mc 

** 

Pa-mi 

Erong-me 

Da-da 

Ayuh 

A-na 

I-ag 

Moushi 
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Son —- 

Uncle (Father’s brother) — 
Maternal Uncle — 


Wife 
Old wife 
My wife 
Young wife 


Cengwa 

Pong 

Ku-ku 

Me or Tabe 

Hereng-pu-na 

No-me 

Bot-ro 
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BIRTH AND NAME GIVING 


During advanced stage of pregnancy hard out-door work is 
avoided by expectant mother. In case of complications during 
child birth evil spirit is identified by magical rites and propitiated 
by offering pig, fowl etc. In case of repeated child death parents 
change abode and adopt God father from other than own clan 
to evade the evil spirits. 

There Is no separate room for child birth. A part of 
sleeping room is screened off temporarily for the purpose. 
There is no professional mid-wife. Any other woman assists the 
mother during delivery of the child. The umbilical cord is cut 
with the sharp edge of a strip of bamboo-work. Generally three 
to four years elapse between two consecutive conceptions. There 
is no special ceremony attended with a child birth. A case of 
post-natal sepsis was not reported . 1 

However, a few among them now-a-days prefer modem 
medical treatment. 

Generally the children are named after their grand parents. 
But a new name is adopted at the time of marriage. 

Sanyal states, “After a child is born the mother spins out 
some thread (Shang-di) herself and colours it with turmeric 
and ties it round the hand of the child. It is usually done on 
the seventh day. Sometimes on the ninth, eleventh or fifteenth 
day this is done. In any of these days the village Chowkidar, a 
Government employee, or the headman (Mondal) or any priest 

comes to the house at dawn and gives the child a name.The 

Chowkidar, the headman, or the priest, whoever happens to come 
for the purpose at first, drinks a bowlful of liquor and then the 
members of the house-hold drink. The child must have a drop 
in its mouth. Then the child gets the blessings ‘JanwaUa’ (God 
be pleased with you). The Chowkidar or the headman or 
priest moves round the village to tell everyone he meets, the name 
of the new bom. In naming the child usually the name of the 
great grand father is repeated .” 2 

1. Sanyal, 1955 : 92. 

2. Ibid, 92. 
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Some of the typical Toto names for males are Ambary, 
Joppa, Hoshey, Amefa etc. And that of females Sarima, 
Motcngma, Angchuma, Singruma etc. 4 Ma' is generally added 
after the name of adult woman. Now-a-days a few Toto males 
are found to be using Bengalee names such as, Biren, Jogen, Robi, 
Satish, Gopal, Ramesh etc. 

When there is no living child, a son of a near relation of the 
husband or wile is purchased and adopted as a son. He assumes 
the clan of the father. There is no religious ceremony attended 
with adoption and no priest is called. A simple community 
feeding and drinking is enough for the purpose . 5 


3. Ibid. 93. 



EDUCATION 


Sanyal remarks, “Many of the lotos could speak in broken 
Bengali. But literacy could not make any head way. No one 
was there to study their language and try to give them the first 
lesson in their own tongue. This would have given them an 
impetus to receive education.” 1 

During my trip to Totopara in March 1969, I found five 
Toto students reading in class T (Sugrib, Tubey, Lachmi, Satish, 
Dcbi), one in class 11 (Moktaram); one in class III (Chiptc) and 
I 4 ) in infant class. Out of 40 students in the Primary school of 
Totopara 26 students belong to Toto community and the rest to 
Nepali. During 1968, out of 14 students in class I and II, 7 
belonged to Toto community. 

The teacher cum organiser of Totopara Welfare Centre who 
is also the head of the Primary school told me that there exists 
a good deal of fluctuation in the attendance of the students in 
different parts of the year, due to the necessity of participation 
of the students in varied activities connected with their family 
economy. 

The following month by month percentages of attendance 
of the students would throw further light in this respect. 


January 

— 

60% 

February 

— 

75% 

March 

— 

51% 

April 

— 

26%, 

May 


19.5% 

June 

— 

22.5% 

July 

— 

31.5% 

August 

— 

30% 

September 

— 

31% 

October 

— 

25% 

November 


34% 

December 

— 

32% 


Among the Toto adults three (Robi, Chourc, and Chimscy) 


1. Sanyal, 1%8: 148. 
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received school education to certain extent. One read upto class 
IV and the other two upto class II. In addition, Dinesh, Ramesh 
and Diipa Totos can write their names only. The rest of the 
Totos are illiterate. 

From the above it is seen that education is in the spread 
among the Totos at present but the rate of progress is very slow. 
In order to develop more interest for education among them it is 
thought worth-while to impart primary education through their 
mother tongue. At present they get education through Bengali, 
which the Toto children find a bit difficult to understand. 



MARRIAGE 


Marriages generally take place among them after attainment 
of certain age, and where adults remained unmarried or widowed 
it must be due to special circumstances. There arc two types of 
marriage- the more respectable one is Daba Behao (Bara Bchao) 
in which the whole village is to be fed with sacrifice of a number 
of cows. The other one is Jipea Behao (Chhoto Behao) in 
which two cows or two pigs are sacrificed. Previously Bara 
Behao was held in larger number and as such marriage of males 
in younger age took place a bit more frequently. Now Baro 
Behao has almost disappeared. 

Cross-cousin marriage of both types are preferred. Parallel 
cousin marriage is prohibited. But in case of parallel cousin 
through mother's side, marriage is allowed after propitiation of 
Jspha with oiler of pig. 

On marriage, the son sets up a separate house, though not 
infrequently continues to take food in father’s place. 

While dealing with the marriage of the Totos Chakrabarti 
slates, “A little less than half of the total population of the Totos 
are unmarried. Widowed, separated and divorced persons take 

a very small share of total population.The minimum age 

group in which the males were found unmarried is at the age 
group 5-9; while from the age group 15-19 there is a steady rise 
in the figure of married males. The disappearance of unmarried 
males followed by the appearance of maximum number of 
married males in the age group 25-39 indicated that by the time 
a Toto reaches the age of 25, he should not be expected to remain 
unmarried. From the age group of 40-44 there is a decreasing 

trend in the number of married males.Among the females, 

the earliest age group at which a Toto girl was found married is 
10-14, where the number is 7 against 18 unmarried females. In 
the age-group of 15-19, the number of married Toto females is 
17 against 3 unmarried. The maximum numbers of married 

females are found in the age-groups 25-29 and 30-34. As 

widow marriage is allowed in Toto society, one may not get a 
substantial number of widows in the community. Generally 
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widows below 35 years of age hardly remain widowed more than 

a year or so.It was learnt from different individuals 

that, like widows, divorced individuals of either sex also get 
married soon after their separation”. 1 

Chakrabarti further states that the commonest type of 
marriage is known as Jipeca-bchoea (ordinary type) and the next 
type is known as Daba-behoca (special type). The former type 
is practised by most of the Totos. For the Jipcca-behoea the 
father of the groom goes first to the bride’s father with a pitcher 
of eu and one red fowl. If the bride's father accepts the 
present, the betrothal becomes finalized. The betrothed girl 
remains in the house of her father till another ceremony is per¬ 
formed. Thereafter, she moves over to the house of her husband 
and leads a marital life. On the third day of her arrival, the 
newly married couple worships the family deity on the bamboo 
platform by sacrificing a cock. On this day ceremonial names 
of the consorts arc given and they are regarded in the society 
with their new names afterwards. The actual performance of 
marriage ceremony, however, is held after the wife has conceived; 
and only then the marriage is sanctioned socially and spiritually. 
The bride s father fixes the dale of the ceremony and on that 
day invited members put on Toto dress and assemble in the groom’s 
fathers house. Bride’s clansmen are treated respectfully. The 
drinking and feasting continues lor 3 days. The main difference 
between Daba-behoea and Jipeo-behoea is that in the former 
case the bride is always older than the groom and the expenditure 
incurred is almost triple than the latter. Further, the conception 
of the bride is not a pre-condition to later ceremonies which give 
social sanction to the marriage. 2 

Sanya! has observed that the negotiation of marriage is 
generally started by Father’s sister's husband. Mother’s sister’s 
husband or Mother’s brother of the boy. They visit the intend¬ 
ing girl's house with two pitcherfuls of undistillcd country wine. 
The father or mother of the boy does not go. If the negotiation 
is fruitful, the girl is allowed to accompany them to the boy’s 
house. There the boy and the girl are allowed to live together 
till the first signs of pregnancy appear or the birth of a child. 

1. Chakrabarti, 1964: 56-57. 

2. Ibid. 57. 59. 
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Then the ceremonial marriage is performed, generally in winter 
months. In well-to-do families ceremonial marriage sometimes 
takes place even before the appearance of pregnancy. At the 
time of marriage, the girl wears a head cover called Uoyami.' 
There is community feeding and drinking for three days. A 
cow is killed. Some beef is offered by a Deishi-be to Mahakali 
and thrown away and the marriage is declared completed. There 
is no music, no songs, no dance. All the villagers take part in 
the ceremony. If any one fails to come, liquor and boiled meat 
arc sent to his house. Marriage is performed during the day. 
The boy and the girl sit together amongst the gathering of village 
people and the priest does the offering to Mahakali and then 
begin eating and drinking bv the villagers continuing for three 
days and the marriage is declared properly celebrated. Recently 
cow killing lias been greatly restricted. 

Sanyal further states, “In recent years marriage customs of 
the lotos have undergone some changes. The father of the son 
goes to the house of the girl with the proposal of marriage 
carrying with him sonic pan-gua. If the marriage is settled either 
the girl comes away with the father of the groom or she is 
allowed to stay on with her father till she grows sufficiently 
older. She then goes to the house of her father-in-law and lives 
with the hoy. During her stay in her father's house she may be 
married elsewhere provided due compensation in the shape of one 
pitchcrful of liquor and rupees five only are paid to the father 
of the boy. But after the girl conics away to the house of the 
boy no question of marriage elsewhere arises." 3 4 


3. Sanyal, 1955: 90. 

4. Ibid, 91. 



DEATH AND FUNERAL RITES 


Death is generally believed to be due to disease which is 
caused by malevolent spirits. These evil spirits are required to 
be propitiated by offering pigs, fowls, pigeons etc. as per pres¬ 
criptions of the village magician. Such offerings cost them as 
high as Rs. 100/- or above at times. 

Some diseases are also thought to be due to natural causes. 
They are treated by Baidangi or medicine men, by administration 
of external medicines like herbs, roots etc. 

Disposal of dead bodies is by burial. Previously it was the 
practice to bury all personal effects along with the dead body. 
Now the custom is getting out of use. It is interesting to note 
that though bow and arrow are not normally used by the Totos, 
they place one bow and one arrow by the side of the head of 
the deceased person. 

About death rites Chakrabarti states, “After the death of a 
Toto, one of the Badubei clan along with a few of the deceased’s 
clan members go to the near-by forest to procure wood from a 
tree locally known as ‘gambari’ in order to construct a dug-out on 
which the body is lain wrapped in plantain leaves. Another party 
belonging to the same clan of the dead person digs the grave in 
the clan ossuary according to the size of the wooden bed. The 
Badubei man takes a straw from the roof of the deceased’s hut 
and lit it. Then he waives it six times for male and five times 
for female and throws it away. The same practice is followed 
in the graveyard also. Before taking the dead to the clan 
ossuary, its body is smeared with oil. A piece of bamboo, of 
the size of the dead, is given to the wife of the deceased-husband, 
or to the husband of the deceased-wife, as the case may be, which 
he or she is to keep for a year. The body is taken to the burial 
ground with a funeral procession. The Badubei man remains in 
front of the procession. All the doors en route to the ossuary 
are closed. The body is carried by two of the dead’s clan 
members. No woman is allowed to accompany the funeral pro¬ 
cession. At the burial ground, the dead body is placed on the 
eastern-direction of the clan grave with its head facing the north. 
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Offerings of betel leaves, nuts arc made in the grave. The body 
is then buried.” 1 

Chakrabarti further states that after the burial the funeral 
party, returns to the deceased’s house after a good wash. The 
party is served with cu and food and again fed on the 6th day 
in the case of a male death and on the 5th day in the case of a 
female. During this period the members of the dead man’s 
family are prohibited from taking food or drink from the house 
of the other clan members. On the teasting day, the house is 
purified by the Badubei men by burning incense. No other 
ceremony is performed after that. 2 

Sanyal observed that Totos are not long lived. The mourn¬ 
ing continues for one year. During this period the husband will 
not sleep with other woman nor in others’ house. He will not 
take his meal in others’ house. He will not cut his hair and 
nails. After the death of the husband, the wife also observes the 
same rituals. After one year the husband or wife may marry 
again. Some observe mourning as above for six days when their 
father dies and for five days in case of mother. After the expiry 
of the period the clothes are washed and the sons purify them¬ 
selves by bathing. The priest dips a flower in cow’s urine and 
sprinkles in the rooms. The house is thus purified and then 
usual food is allowed. 3 


1. Chakrabarti, 1964 : 62. 

2. Ibid, 62. 

3. Sanyal, 1955 : 93. 



CONCEPT OF PROPERTY AND INHERITANCE 


Until very recently, there was no proprietory right of any 
family over any land. The whole territory of Totopara was 
settled in the name of the Mondal on behalf of the Toto com¬ 
munity, on a payment of annual Tax of Rs. 120/-. Mondal was 
entitled to realise tax of not more than Rs. 2.25 from each family. 
In practice also there was very little family-wise demarcation of 
land two decades ago. Though not defined clearly, some of loose 
restrictions existed regarding utilisation of land in different parts 
of the village by different elans. 

Trees planted by a person belonged to him anil his descen¬ 
dants but not the land, on which the trees arc planted. Previously 
orange groves were planted extensively in Totopara. The trees 
belonged to the individual families that planted them. Alter the 
groves died away for unknown reasons, (some Totos believe that 
this happened due to the black magic of the Rabhas) the land 
reverted to common ownership of the village. 

If a tree grown in nature be used by a person for some 
particular purpose, he will continue to have the title over the 
tree so long as it is required for the same purpose. 

During last two generations betel nut trees have been abun¬ 
dantly grown in Totopara. As in the case of bamboo groves 
(those planted by individual Toto families) these belong to indi¬ 
vidual families, but the land on which these are grown did not 
appear to be owned by these families. 

Dress and Ornaments belong to the persons concerned. 
Previously personal effects including cash of an individual used 
to be buried along with him after his death. Now this custom 
has greatly fallen in disuse. Fowl, pig, goat etc. have been found 
to be separately owned by different members of the family even 
including the children in early teens. They have absolute right in 
disposal of the same. 

Sanyal states, “Property is inherited from father to son. 
Females get nothing. All sons get equal share. But adult sons 
must maintain the old mother and minor brothers and sisters.” 1 


1. Sanyal. 1955: 93. 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 




There is a panel of priests called ‘Deoshi’ belonging to 
different dans who can officiate on behalf of the Kaji or the 
Chief village priest in a definite order of priority. In addition to 
Kaji and Deoshi, there are a number of persons to whom the 
incantations and rituals of worshipping different deities have been 
revealed in dream. 

Excluding the Head Priest, the following are some of the 
Toto Priests. Chowdhury, Narsing, Warga, Labje, Datta Sing, 
Aita Sing, Dengra, Mitrang, Sandrop etc. 

In this connection Sanyal states that the Toto priests are 
calied Deishi-be or Pau. According to him there are two classes 
of priests (i) Desaima-dcishi-bc and (ii) Ciumc-deishi-be. The 
priests do not eat Kushum flower (Lat. Carthamus Tictorius), 
lemon, limes or any other sour fruit during the rainy season. 
They do not drink wine before sitting for the puja. They may 
drink during the puja which is also a part of the puja. The first 
class priests start the pujas. They begin prayer songs after the 
pujas and others follow. During the puja days the Pau or the 
Deishi cooks his own food and cats only once a day. He would 
not touch any food even if cooked by his own wife or children. 
During puja days he would not touch beef or pork. The priests 
marry and carry on their livelihood as ordinary men earning by 
working. 1 

Totos regard Ispha or Sanja as their high deity. To out¬ 
siders they describe their high deity as Mahakal. Some of the 
important festivals observed by the Totos are—Omchu/Ongchu 
(Kaoni Puja), Mayu (Orange worship), Munkanin, Sarode, 
Garam puja, Fagua etc. 

Regarding the religious rites of the Totos Sanyal states that 
Totos call themselves as Hindus. In the month of July-August 
on or about the 14th day after the new moon and in August- 
Septembcr on or about the 15th day after the new moon, all the 
Totos go to their Mahakali Baree. Practically the village develops 
there again. In July-August they stay there for five days and in 
August-Scptember for nine days. Every family must offer 10 
pairs of cock and hen and one pair of pigs. This is on account 

1. Sanyal, 1955: 89-90. 
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of puja of Kaleswar. It is Mahakal, the most powerful deity. 
There is no image. The requirements of worship are plantain 
leaves, rice, brewed liquor and flesh. Animals of all sorts are 
killed. Small animals, birds etc. are beheaded. Cows and pigs 
are killed by piercing the heart with a pointed weapon called 
‘Patang’ and then by beating with clubs so that blood may not 
be lost by running out. Sacrifice of cows has been stopped for 
the last three years. The flesh and liquor are offered to Mahakal 
by the Dcoshi first and thereafter the meat is boiled and eaten 
by all with rice, salt, chillies and wine. Songs arc sung in the puja 

There is another deity—Pidua, second in order of importance. 
He saves people from the attacks of ghosts, demons, goblins etc. 
For his appeasement three white cocks and one pair of pigeons 
are to be sacrificed. Liquor is a common factor. 

Gorom puja or Grampuja is meant for the welfare of the 
village. This puja is performed to ward off diseases from the 
village. In this puja a priest is brought from outside. Women 
are forbidden to attend the Puja. Fifteen Pigeons, two pigs, one 
duck, three goats (one white, one black and one reddish), cocks 
and hens as many as possible and also eggs of hens are to be 
sacrificed. 2 

Sanyal states about the most sacred puja of the Totos in the 
following lines— 

“The most sacred puja is the puja of Mahakali (Ispha) 
enshrined in the great temple of Totopara. The temple is a very 
big specimen of a typical Toto house with a cluster of other huts 
in the big compound. The Goddess Mahakali is represented by 
two sacred Drums kept hanging from the ceiling of the temple. 
The puja is done usually with wine and flesh. The head priest 
makes an offering of the liquor and the meat and rice to Mahakali 
and then all the devotees eat the offerings. None but the Totos 
are allowed within the temple area during the pujas. After the 
puja the big priests bring down the sacred drums and start the 
celestial music. The second class of priests join in the song 
and then the whole assembly. During the music all shout at the 
top of their voice as if to reach the heavens. The Totos dance 
during this puja. Males arrange themselves on one side and the 


2. Ibid, 94. 
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females on the other. They stand face to face at a distance and 
dance. Never the males and the females dance together. 

Once in a year on the last day of nine-day puja of Mahakal 
towards the last week of Bhadra of Bengalee, or Agrahayan of 
Toto (Agaimashc) all the Totos put on clean and washed clothes 
and make a religious procession with the sacred Drums to the 
nearest streamlet, the Kalikhola. The Drums (Mahakali) are 
worshipped and the sacred water of the streamlet is sprinkled on 
the heads of all and the puja is done. The Drums are brought 
back in a procession and preserved in the temple as before. 

The Totos also worship road, sky, river, sun, moon, stars 
and in fact all the ‘terrene elements' and ‘starry host.’ 

The Puja of Mahakali among the Totos seems to be derived 
from the Tibetan Ponist Tantrik worship.” 3 

In 1960 Sanyal observed that the Mahakali Colony (Da- 
kosha) had lost its charm. The huts looked desolate for many 
months. The main temple of ‘Ishpa’ was not in proper repairs. 
In his own words, “Two drums were hanging from the roof 
representing the Maha-Kali, the drums were called ‘Bakung.’ The 
one to the west was the male and the other to the cast was the 
female counter-part. Both together represented the ‘Ishpa’ that 
is, the ‘Mahakali.” 4 

There are two kinds of Toto songs-secular and sacred. 
Secular songs arc generally sung by elderly persons during 
different agricultural operations. These secular songs are 
gradually going out of fashion being replaced among the younger 
generation by Nepali songs. The sacred songs are sung during 
the different festivals only with performance of prescribed rituals. 
These are revealed to different persons in dream. They are 
known as Leti-Gehua. Each Leti-Gehua has his own patent 
of songs, which cannot be sung without his participation. The 
motiffs of the songs are however, more or less common. In these 
the Sun, the Moon, and Stars are invoked to continue their 
celestial existence and their benign gaze for the welfare of Toto. 
Bushes and cranes are requested to desert from the land of the 
Toto so that they may live in peace. Not only are the songs sung 

3. Ibid, 95. 

4. Sanyal, 1968: 148. 
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but their efficacy in bringing about the desired end is believed. 
However, some Toto youths have blasphemy against all these. 

In this connection Sanyal states, “The Totos do not allow 
any non-Toto to hear this song (song sung during Mahakali 
LIspha] puja) nor they allow any non-Toto to know the correct 
sense of the song. If asked they give a perverted meaning so 
that no body gets interested in the song.” 5 


5. Sanyal, 1955: 96. 



Chapter XII 

VILLAGE ORGANISATION 




The structure of the Toto traditional village council is given 
below. 

Office 

Kaji 

Mondal 

Panchayet 

Messengers 

Chowkidar 

Kaji : Kaji is the Religious Chief of the Totos. The post 
is hereditory. Kaji is to settle in consultation with village elders 
any question connected with social custom and manner. 
Previously the offices of Kaji and Mondal were reported to be 
held by the same person. After the territory was transferred to 
the jurisdiction of British from that of Bhutia, the office of 
Mondal was separated to cope with the growing complications of 
work. 

Mondal : Mondal is the Secular Chief of the village. The 
post is hereditory. Mondal is to settle in consultation with village 
elders any dispute among the villagers about questions connected 
with land etc. 

Panchayet : The main duty of the Panchayet is to assess 
Chowkidari tax and realise it. All matters with regard to breach 
of law and order in the village, e.g. quarrel between two Toto 
etc. are settled within the village by the Panchayet in consulta¬ 
tion with village elders. 

Messengers : They arc to carry Kaji's as well as Mondai's 
summons to villagers. 

Chowkidar : He works under general supervision of 
Panchayet. 

After his earlier visits among the Totos Sanyal reports, ‘it 
is during the puja of Kalcswar (Mahakali) that a Panchayet 
bench court of the villagers sits. Cases are tried and the 
judgement is obeyed as it is pronounced within the holy com¬ 
pound. The court house is called Dem-sha. About ten or 
twelve village elders form the Panchayet. The offences tried 
are very simple. There is no case of theft, robbery, murder, 
grievous hurt or sexual perversity. The court is held for a day 
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or two in the evening and all the cases are disposed of. Day 

to day arbitration is done by the Headman or Mondal with the 
assistance of Chowkidar and other elders”. 3 

In 1960 Sanyal observed, “Tunka is now the Announcer 
(Karbari), Amepa is the Panchayet and Subba the high priest 

.Shirong of Nure-chang-Be gotra, the senior Priest 

(Desaima-Deisi-Be) was dead and the place was taken by Subba 
who was the second class priest (Chiume-Deisi-Be). Chodri 
(Chowdhury) Toto was newly initiated to the post of a junior 
priest in the place of Subba. Kocing-She and Gudia were acting 
as singers during the Ispha (Maha-Kali) Puja.” 1 2 

At present, the statutory Gram Panchayet of Totopara, is 
constituted of nine elected members, six of whom belong to Nepali 
community and three to the Totos. The Gram-adhyakhya 
(Head of the Gram Panchayet) is Amefa Toto and the other 
two Toto members are Dinesh Toto and Lamsing Toto. 


1. Sanyal, 1955 : 96. 

2. Sanyal, 1968: 147. 
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DISEASES 




During his earlier visits to Totopara Sanyal observed that the 
Totos do not take any medicine. Either the diseases cure of 
themselves or the person suffering succumbs to them. As has 
already been mentioned in connection with ‘Death* Sanyal also 
observed that the Totos believe tliat the diseases are due to evil 
spirits. They give puja to appease the Gods. Exorcism is the 
only system of treatment attempted. In Sanyal’s own words 
about the types of diseases etc. of the Totos, “Many suffer from 
ulcers, sores or leucoderma-like white patches on the face, hands 
and feet. Sometimes the nose swells, becomes red and invades 
the face. This has the appearance of leprosy. Recently in 1950 
an expert was sent to Totopara for investigation. The disease 
was diagnosed to be something other than leprosy (Yaws). The 
cause of such a disease was stated to be primarily due to want 
of proper nourishment and adequate clothing. They suffer from 
fevers, mostly from malaria. They fear to use cold water when 
temperature rises high in fever. They do not use it even when 
advised to do so. They suffer from dysentery and other bowel 
complaints. Cases of cholera, small pox, tuberculosis or any 
venereal disease arc not found among them.” 1 Sanyal further 
states, “Recently the Government of West Bengal have posted 
in Totopara a Welfare Officer with medicines. At first they 
refused to take any. But now they are getting interested. They 
require cheaper and better food, blankets in winter, umbrellas 
during the rains, soap for personal cleanliness and sufficient 
medicines. The ulcers and sores give them the greatest mental 
agony. They would be happy if these are cured.”- 

In this connection Sanyal narrates about a story prevalent 
among the Totos. Totos believe that after they came to Bhutan 
from Cooch-Behar their women had very good looks. The 
people of Bhutan and Mech, Garo and others tried to entice away 
their women and in fact carried away some of them. They 
appealed to Mahakali and she gave the women bad ulcers and 
made them ugly and thus saved the women. 3 

1. Sanyal, 1955: 87. 

2. Ibid, 87-88. 

3. Ibid, 88. 
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A health survey was undertaken among the Totos in 1956. 
Roy Burman’s comments about the health survey would throw 
further light in this respect. Roy Burman states* “The health 
survey was made by Dr. Ashish Dutta, L.M.S., in the first week 
of September, 1956. Dr. Dutta, was then in charge of the 
Totopara Welfare Centre. In my presence the Survey was made 

by visiting 42 Toto families out of 76.It was our intention 

to follow up the survey later on, but due to resignation of Dr. 
Dutta from the post of Organiser of the Centre, the survey could 
not be followed up. Altogether 75 males and 77 females were 
covered by the Survey.” 4 

The results 5 of the above mentioned survey are mentioned 
below in nut-shell. 

Deficiency diseases : 33 males and 45 females were found 

to suffer from deficiency diseases. The deficiencies most 
frequent were those of Vitamin A,D and B complex and also 
those of iodine and calcium. Quite a large number of males 
and females had unilobular enlargement of goitre. It is 
significant to note that deficiency is more frequent among female 
children below the age of 10. 

Cough : 31 males and 38 females of almost all age-groups 
were found to suffer from cough. 

Carries: 8 males and 7 females were found to suffer from 

dental carries. The Totos have the habit of constantly chewing 
betel leaf and betel nut. As a result, the teeth of many of them 
are greatly attrited. But comparatively a smaller number suffer 
from carries or tooth diseases. This seems rather strange in 
view of the fact that they rarely wash their mouth after taking 
food. 

Ulcer : 11 males and 8 females belonging to various age- 

groups were found to suffer from ordinary ulcers. 

Toto Sore : 4 males and 1 female were found to suffer from 
a special type of sore locally called Toto sore. 

Leucoderma: 5 males and 2 females were found to suffer 
from Leucoderma. 

Yaws: Yaws was suspected in case of 8 males and 3 
females. 

4. Roy Burman, 1964: 18. 

5. Ibid, 18-19. 
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Swelling of the Testicles : 8 males beginning from the age 

group 20-24 were found to sullcr from the swelling of the testicles. 

Dysentery : 15 males and 15 females were either suffering 

from dysentery during the survey or had suffered from dysentery 
during the preceding 4 months. 

Malaria : 27 males and 24 females were either suffering 
from malaria during the survey or had suffered from malaria 
during the preceding 4 months. 

During his later visit to Totopara Sanyal again observed in 
March I960, “The ulcers they were suffering from were still 
there. I was told that medical investigation had been started 
to find the cause of such ulcers. In 1963 a very interesting 
article ‘Yaws in Bengal’ appeared in the Indian Journal of 
Dermatology and Venereology concerning these ulcers amongst 
the Totos.”* 

During March 1969 1 visited Totopara, and found the Toto 
health quite improved. The Totos have also realised the same. 
This improvement of Toto health is due to the laborious and 
sincere activities of the Compounder Mr. John Lakra (an Oraon) 
of the Sweedish Mission. He started his activities in Totopara 
during the later part of 1967 and with great difficulty succeeded 
in winning the confidence of the Totos particularly about the 
utility of the modern medical treatment. Totos are now regularly 
supplied with multi-complex vitamin tablets" and this resulted 
in curing different diseases which the Totos also quite fully 
realise and appreciate. 

Mr. Lakra told me that the Totos now quite often come to 
him for medicines. It has been gathered from him that the 
Totos now-a-days suffer from the following diseases for which 
help is sought from him. 

Cough and cold. Headache, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Skin 
disease, Influenza, Goitre etc. 

Mr. Lakra’s register shows that during the year 1969 (upto 
March, 1969) he supplied medicines 466 times, out of which 
Totos got medicines 143 times. Thus it is seen that Totos are 
gradually becoming conscious about the value and efficacy of 
medicines and modern medical treatment and this is due to the 
impact of net result of curing that they have already noticed. 


6. Sanyal, 1968: 147-148. 
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In this connection it may be mentioned that now-a-days 
Totos also go to near-by hospitals for getting treatment in case 
of serious ailments. Names of some of the Totos who attended 
different hospitals in connection with different types of treatment 
arc mentioned below. 

1. Amcfa Toto (attended Jalpaiguri Zila Hospital) 

2. Aitoa Toto ( -do-Khagra Hospital) 

3. Chankcma Totani ( -do- -do- ) 

4. Anima Totani ( -do- Cooch Behar Hospital) 

5. Mitrang Toto ( -do- -do- ) 

In addition to the above many Totos also attended Birpara, 
Gargoada etc. near-by Tea-Estate Hospitals, for treatment. 

Impact of modern medical treatment in the life of the Totos 
would be revealed from the following facts. 

The Tcacher-cum-Organiscr of Totopara Welfare Centre 
undertook a survey about the number of deaths occurred during 
the period 1964-67 (upto May) in Totopara. The data reveal 
that out of 100 deaths during this period in Totopara, 53 deaths 
were from Totos and the rest 47 were from the Nepalis. Further, 
out of 53 cases of deaths of the Totos, 23 died within 1 year of 
age, 8 within the age-group of 1 to 5 years, 2 within 5 to 15 
years, 8 within 15 to 30 years, 2 within 30 to 45 years and 10 
above 45 years. Further, out of 23 deaths within 1 year of age, 
19 deaths took place within one month of birth. That is to say 
infant deaths pre-dominated. It has already been stated that 
the compounder posted at Totopara started his activities of 
treatment among the Totos from the later part of 1967. In 
1968 only tw'o Totos had died and that too were natural deaths 
due to old age (both were above 70 years of age). This in a 
direct or an indirect way throws light on the efficacy of the 
impact of modern medical treatment. 

In this connection Roy Burman’s comment is worth-quoting. 
Roy-Burman states, “During 1956-57, crude death rate of the 
tribe was 23. This high mortality rate imparts great social 
significance to the birth rate of the tribe. The Totos give very 
high premium to birth of a child; they allow premarital sex 
relationship and no marriage can be solemnised till conception. 
In 1956-57 the crude birth rate was 39. It is obvious that 
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unless the high death rate is tackled, it is impossible to change 
the attitude of the people towards multiplication of children in 
such a larger number.” 7 

One Toto (Robi Toto) is now getting training in com- 
poundership at Jorai in Cooch Behar district, under the guidance 
of Sweedish Mission people. On completion of his training in 
the line he will be placed in the dispensary cum two/four bedded 
hospital that is being constructed at Totopara by the Sweedish 
Mission. 

The Totos look upon all these activities of the Mission as 
a boon to them as they have directly found its net gainful result 
in their life. 


7. Roy Burman, op. cit : 
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Chapter XIV 


TRIBAL WELFARE CENTRE 




Let us now discuss something relating to the activities of 
the Tribal Welfare Centre at Totopara. 

The Centre was started in 1951 by Bharat Mahajati Mandali 
with full financial aid from the Government. Shri Jogendra Nath 
Sarkar who began the work on behalf of the Mandali 
introduced himself to the Totos as a Doctor and though first 
accepted with suspicion and misgiving, was ultimately successful 
in winning the confidence of the Totos. 

Shri Sarkar undertook the following lines of activities— 

(a) Imparting primary education among the Totos and 
Nepali boys and girls. 

(b) Persuading the Totos to practise cleanliness. 

(c) Protection of land against encroachment. 

(d) Introduction of improved agricultural practices in 
co-operation with officers of Agriculture Deptt. 

(e) Persuading the Totos to take vaccination and 
innoculations against preventive diseases. 

(f) Protection of Toto bamboo trade. 

(g) Encouragement to weaving. 

Shri Sarkar had to work under great difficulties. But even 
then during the 2\ years of his stay in Totopara he succeeded in 
making remarkable progress towards rousing the aspirations of 
the Totos for betterment of their way of life. But Shri Sarkar 
mysteriously disappeared in June, 1954. 

The following comments of Sanyal would throw light in an 
indirect way on the impact of activities of Shri Sarkar on Toto 
life. Sanyal states, “We all started talking about the old days 
and moved through the village. They told me that they had 
learnt to bathe. Some of them bathed twice a week and some 

once a week.Late Jogen Babu tought them to use soap 

for cleaning but they said they could not buy soap as they had 

no money.I suggested to the Officer-in-charge to supply 

them soap or ‘Sili Mati’ free of cost if possible. Dhanapati was 
happy to announce that the children had learnt to drink milk and 
he was also trying it sometimes. Formerly the Totos never 
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drunk milk. Sonic of the lotos, 1 learnt, started using mustard 
oil in cooking”. 1 

In January 1955, the Tribal Welfare Centre at Totopara 
was taken over from the Bharat Mahajati Mandali under direct 
control of the Government. No Welfare Organiser was 
immediately available, Shri Sala Kami, who was appointed by 
Bharat Mahajati Mandali as Chowkidar of the Centre was asked 
to continue in his post. In June 1955, Shri D. S. Rana was 
appointed as Assistant Organiser and he undertook the following 
works. 

(a) Holding classes for primary education of the Toto and 
Nepali boys and girls. 

(b) Advising the lotos regarding different social and 
economic problems that arose from time to time. 

(c) Doing liaison work between the local people and officers 
of different departments that came to Totopara from time to 
time in connection with different matters. 

After a few more changes of Organisers of Totopara Welfare 
Centre, the Govt, found a stable Teachcr-cum-Organiser, Shri 
Bhattacharjcc for Totopara Welfare Centre, who is staying here 
for the last few years. In addition, the Welfare Centre has an 
Assistant Organiser who is a Nepali and a Chowkidar belonging 
to the Toto community. In addition to the activities already 
mentioned the Organiser supervises and keeps regular records 
of the different schemes undertaken for the welfare of the Totos. 
looks after the activities of the Agriculture Marketing Society, 
meant for the Totos etc. and also keeps regular touch with the 
Special Officer for Scheduled Castes & Tribes Welfare of 
Jalpaiguri District and keeps him informed about the Totos and 
their problems. He acts as a friend and guide to the Totos. 

In this connection the following comment of Sanyal is worth¬ 
noting. 

“Some men with missionary spirit working amongst them 
might have been more helpful. Previously two workers lost 
their lives while working there. Special arrangement by the 
Government is necessary for the protection of the outside workers 
and officers stationed at Totopara.” 2 

1. Sanval. 1968: 147. 

2. Ibid, 148-149. 



Chaptdr XV 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 




The discussions in the foregoing pages give a fairly 
comprehensive idea about the significant role of environment in 
shaping Toto life and culture. 

Chakrabarti states. “T he Totos constitute a tribe living in an 
isolated area some what away from the civilized community. 
Nature has offered them ample resources- with the utilization of 
which they are living there with pain and pleasure for generations 
together .” 1 2 

Sanyal also observed, “The Totos live in some isolation. 
They come in contact with Government forest guards and 
officials whom they fear and hence respect. They go to the 
markets of Dalsingpara, Joygaon, Lankapara, Ramjhora and 
Madarihat, about six to eight miles away, and that affords them 
an opportunity to meet plains’ people. They also mix with the 

people of Bhutan on the hills.Down below in Holapara 

about four miles away they mix freely with the Mcch cultivators 

living there.A few Bhutias and Nepalese reside within 

Totopara area.Such surroundings exert a great influence 

on the mode of life of the Totos. Some of the habits and customs 
of the surrounding people are common with the Totos but as 
regards morals of the women, marriage customs, hunting, inheri¬ 
tance, rites after death and language they differ widely from their 
neighbours 

With the above facts in the background, a few comments 
and suggestions are made below in nut-shell, for the betterment 
of the over-all life pattern of the Totos. 

It has already been mentioned that some of the Toto 
families have taken to paddy cultivation. To encourage paddy 
cultivation among the Totos better seed suitable to the locality 
should have to be supplied. Varieties of paddy suitable for the 
area should be introduced. In this regard experience of the local 
people should be taken into consideration. Grant is to be pro¬ 
vided for the development of the land by terracing and contour 
bounding. 

While some of the Toto families make the best use of their 


1. Chakrabarti, 1964: 62 . 

2 . Sanyal, 1955: 88. 
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land for cultivation of Bhutta and Marua, some of the families 
do not. The individual families may be persuaded to : — 

(i) Utilise maximum amount of land under their disposal. 

(ii) Prepare the soil in time by intensive ploughing and 
manuring. 

(iii) Timely attend to the weeding of the fields. 

(iv) Attend to minor irrigation problems. 

Encouragement may be given for more cultivation of pulses 

by supplying seed and providing technical guidance 

Totos still look to the Nepalese for guidance about most of 
their agricultural practices. In view of this, encouragement should 
be given at the first instance to cultivate those vegetables that are 
known to the locality. Gradually with growth of leadership that 
can be tackled for introduction of progressive measures, attempts 
may be made for more desirable items. During this period a 
small cxpcrimental-cum-model firm may be built up by the 
Welfare Centre on its own land. Different varieties of pulses and 
vegetables may be cultivated here to gain experience and guide 
the people. 

Betel-nut will not help them commercially till the habit of 
chewing excessive amount of betel is modified. Such habit has 
no deeper social significance and can be dealt with directly. The 
students at primary school may be persuaded not to take betel 
at all, except on certain occasions. Gradually, this effort may be 
extended to others also. 

To solve the problem of irrigation to some extent, which 
is so vital to the growth of Toto Community, the only possible 
solution in sight is to construct a reservoir at a place known as 
Litungti in the hill-top and drawing distribution lines to the field 
from it. In the proposed reservoir water will be collected from 
hill springs. 

Totos have local tradition of weaving and spinning. But 
indigenous products are replaced by mill made products. The 
craze for imitation has also gained momentum. Though change 
is inevitable among the tribe this should come not through imita¬ 
tion but through proper absorption of better techniques and higher 
cultural values. It is felt necessary to stop the present trend for 
imitation. It may be prudent to encourage some amount of 
guided revivalism in this matter for a short period. Some amount 
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of technical and financial aid may be given to Toto spinners and 
weavers for introducing improved tools and methods. Arrange¬ 
ment may also be made lor supply of raw materials, specially 
yarns and dyes. In this connection it may be mentioned that 
two Totos (Dincsh and Rati ram) received training in weaving at 
Jorai arranged bv the Swcedish Mission people. 

With the development of the area, it is expected that there 
will be a great increase in the demand for carpenters. Local 
carpenters may be given encouragement for attaining higher 
skill. As has already been stated, in this connection also it may 
be mentioned that two lotos have already received training in 
carpentry from the Sweedish Mission Centre at Jorai. 

With the extension of settled agriculture, demand for the 
blacksmiths will also increase automatically. There are Nepali 
blacksmiths and they may be given encouragement by supply of 
iaw materials and financial aid. 

One of the most important problems relating to the Poultry 
and Livestock rearing is their attitude towards poultry and 
livestock. Rather than items of food or means of economic 
upliftment, they more frequently tend to look upon these as 
ingridients for propitiation of supernatural beings. Fowls and 
pigs are more often killed before they grow to proper size, thus 
reducing their dietary and economic value. They are to be 
weaned over from old attitude by slow persuasion and by 
reducing their need of propitiation of supernatural powers for 
obtaining material benefits rather than for satisfaction of spiritual 
cravings. 

Lack of suitable fodder is another most important problem. 
Steps may be taken for growing suitable varieties of fodder. 

Introduction of improved varieties of poultry and livestock 
may also be attempted. 

It has been reported that many of the Totos still incur cash 
and crop loan from the merchants of Lankapara and Totopara 
at a high rate of interest. These debts are more frequently 
incurred for consumption and performances of different 
ceremonies than investment into productive activities. Grain 
gola may be set up to give paddy loan for consumption purpose 
only. 

Drive for cleanliness needs to be intensified. Students may be 
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persuaded to attend classes after proper washing. Welfare 
Organiser and Assistant Organiser should have regular home 
visiting programme to see that cleanliness is observed. 

Attitude against carrion eating has already gained some 
ground among the Totos. It may be directly enforced at present. 

Question of balanced diet is not only an economic problem 
among the Totos, but also social and cultural one. To a large 
extent it is a problem of their change of food habit. Immediately 
after harvesting of the crops they indulge in homc-brcwn liquor 
to any extent. Thus a great quantity of grain is wasted there-by. 
The livestock statistics reveal that there should not be deficiency 
of animal protein in their diet, if they allow the fowls and pigs 
to grow rather than sacrificing them immature and many at a 
time for propitiation of deities. 

In the field of education some sort of encouragement should 
be given to the students for regular attendance and better 
academical attainment. There should be provision for prizes. 
Feasibility of supply of one meal may be examined. Once a 
fortnight, special classes may be held in different habitation areas 
of the village where the adults of the area may be requested to 
attend. Problem of health and hygiene, care of live-stocks, 
agriculture, trade etc. may be discussed in these classes. 

The students are to be taught National song and a few Toto 
and Nepali folk songs. They should also be made acquainted 
with the biography of national leaders and history of national 
events. 

It is good that the Toto children are taught through the 
medium of Bengali with translations thereof in Nepali. It would 
be better if the teacher can learn Toto himself and explain 
lessons in Toto. 

Out-door games like foot-ball, volley-ball, ha-do-do etc. 
should be introduced among them. At present ceremonial 
occasions are the only occasions of community activity. Games 
and other interests of secular nature must be fostered for cultural 
emancipation of the tribe. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that Govt, have arranged annual sports among them 
but this is not a regular feature. 

In the interest of success of welfare measures, steps may be 
taken to strengthen the village organisation and build up desirable 
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leadership of the Tribe, which may be used as the agency for 
assimilation of progress. Some of the young Totos may be 
picked up and trained accordingly. Dinesh, Ramesh, Rabi, 
Harke, Durse, Garbe, Lase etc. are some of the Totos that 
deserve mention in this connection. More frequently they would 
wear pant and shirt, go to cinemas, in the midst of preoccupations 
they are trying to innovate a good number of things from out 
side in their society. These young Totos also listen regularly 
different types of Radio programmes (one/two transistor Radios 
are found in the Toto village). Though most of the Totos are 
interested in Hindi film songs and Nepali music, these young 
Totos also attend to the programme of news given in Nepali, 
there-by keeping them well conversant with the out-side world. 

They may be regarded as the barometer of the new mood of 
the tribe and can be utilised judiciously to introduce useful 
alloys, for giving a new stability in their tribal life. 
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